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CHARLES SAWYER 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


= FACTS do we now have 
about world trade? What can we do 
about the facts? 

One immensely important fact is that 
the United States today is the greatest 
trading nation in the world. In 1949 
our exports were about one-fifth of total 
world exports and our imports were 
approximately one-tenth of all world 
imports. Another fact is that, of all 
nations, this country is the least depend- 
ent on foreign trade. We produce goods 
which the rest of the world needs, but 
our economy would not collapse without 
our foreign markets. To be sure, we can- 
not grow spices or coffee, mine diamonds 
or tin, nor develop rubber plantations. 
Yet for most foods and manufactured 
articles our greatest sources of raw mate- 
rials and our largest markets are within 
the borders of our own country. At no 
time since 1920 have our imports 
amounted to more than 4.5 percent of 
our gross national product. During 1949 
the United States imports amounted to 
2.8 percent of our gross national product 
and exports amounted to 4.9 percent. 
Canada, a nation much like our own, is 
far more dependent upon international 
trade; in 1949 the Dominion’s exports 
were 18.8 percent and its imports 17.3 
percent of its gross national product. 

Our need for international trade dif- 
fers from that of the previous leader, 
Great Britain. It is one of the accidents 
of history that the industrial revolu- 
tion—the economic basis for large-scale 
international commerce—started in 
England, a nation whose existence and 
growth depended upon its ability to 
trade. Factory production required in- 
creasing amounts of raw materials, and 
wider markets for English cloth, pottery, 
and iron. The growing wealth in British 
hands seemed to offer incontrovertible 


NoTEe.—This article is adapted from a re- 


cent address by Secretary Sawyer at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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proof of Nineteenth Century English 
economic theory—that free trade would 
bring about a natural division of labor 
among nations, with a resulting benefit 
to the entire world. 


Dramatic Changes Occur 


FROM THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 
until World War I, Britain controlled 
international trade. The sun never set 
on British ships, and British currency 
was as good as gold. A vast network of 
world trade was put together, with busi- 
nessmen of all nations buying, selling, 
and competing for customers and sup- 
pliers. The seas were white with wakes 
of merchant ships, and sweating steve- 
dores struggled with crates and barrels 
consigned to businessmen who spoke 
strange languages. 

Traders who were engaged in inter- 
national commerce before World War I, 
and even before World War II, remem- 
ber those days with affection. Even two 
decades ago foreign trade meant finding 
a market and making shipments on time. 
It was as simple as that. To be sure, 
there were tariffs, a few export and im- 
port restrictions; and competition with 
businessmen of experienced trading na- 
tions was severe. Sometimes American 


exporters had trouble breaking into for- 
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eign markets because international car- 
tels had fenced off exclusive preserves 
for their products. In general, however, 
these obstacles deterred American trad- 
ers no more than seaweed does a fish. 

Today the governments of most na- 
tions have hedged in trade with export 
controls, import licenses, quotas and, 
especially, restrictions on the use of 
dollars. 

Until the mid-1930’s it made little dif- 
ference to American traders whether 
they were paid in pounds or guilders, 
pesos, francs, lire, marks, or yen. All 
currencies were readily convertible into 
dollars. In the great banking centers of 
London, New York, Berlin, and Amster- 
dam, the currencies of all nations were 
freely bought and sold, commercial paper 
was discounted, and deficits in payments 
between nations were made up by ship- 
ments of gold. The process worked with 
a minimum of friction and seemed to be 
automatic. 

World War II and its aftermath de- 
stroyed more than this automatic mech- 
anism of international trade. The phys- 
ical basis of modern international 
trade—the capacity to produce and to 
distribute—-was shattered in Europe and 
in the Far East. After 6 years of war 
and political upheavals following, the 
intricate network of balanced trade re- 
lations is tangled and cut. Nations are 
deeply concerned with maintaining high 
production and employment at home; 
their controls on trade with other nations 
are used to strengthen domestic econo- 
mies rather than to promote a free flow 
of international trade. Among the con- 
trols imposed are controls on the use of 
dollars, which must be conserved to pay 
for essential foods, machinery, and tech- 
nical services. 


“Future Is at Stake” 


THE WORLD NEEDS many things and 
services which the United States sup- 
plies—in fact, which only the United 
States supplies. These goods and serv- 
ices must be paid for with dollars, while 
nearly every nation in the world is dol- 
lar-short. Most nations have great dif- 
ficulty in earning the dollars to pay for 
these needs, and many have found this 
impossible. The difference between the 





dollars other peoples require to pay for 
the things they need and the dollars they 
get from their business with us is known, 
of course, as the “dollar shortage” or the 
“dollar gap.” The American people have 
bridged this gap by giving and loaning 
dollars to other nations. We cannot, 
however, give away dollars forever. The 
Marshall Plan will end in 1952. The 
question which will confront us then, 
and which if we are wise will have our 
attention now, is: “What shall we pre- 
pare to do to balance international ac- 
counts on a business basis?” 

The President has recognized the seri- 
ousness of this problem and has asked 


Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the 
Army and now president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, to undertake a 
study of this matter. It is clear that this 
study cannot result in any easy or simple 
answer to the problem. It requires first 
of all the assembling of facts with refer- 
ence to our domestic economy and our 
foreign trade. Any sound answer must 
be based first of all upon maintaining 
the economic strength of America. Our 
future and the future of the world is at 
stake in that endeavor. We must ap- 
praise the value to our economy of both 
exports and imports. Neither can be 
neglected. 


To Balance Our Trade at 
Satisfactory Level 


RECENTLY the Department of Com- 
merce undertook to find out to what ex- 
tent exports affect our own prosperity. 
We analyzed the relation of exports to 
total production of each of 81 leading 
United States commodities. For 24 com- 
modities, exports during 1949 amounted 
to more than 10 percent of United States 
production. Within this group, the ex- 
ports of four of them amounted to more 
than 30 percent of our production of 
these items. These four were wheat, raw 
cotton, paraffin wax, and machine tools. 
Exports of six more ranged between 20 
and 30 percent—lard, leaf tobacco, tur- 
pentine, lubricating oil, carbon black, and 
tractors. Exports of another 14 were in 
the 10 to 20 percent range, including con- 
densed milk, soybeans and soybean oil, 
petroleum coke, tinplate and terneplate, 
rails, motor trucks, phenol, and cellulose 
acetate plastics. 

What would happen to American busi- 
ness if our exports were suddenly cut off 
or reduced drastically? The harm would 
be greater than the percentage of pro- 
duction destined for foreign markets. 
Cut-backs would unquestionably have 
cumulative adverse effects on United 
States prices, production, employment, 
and purchasing power. 

It is quixotic to assume a particular 
trade figure to be sacred and to undertake 
regardless of consequences to maintain it. 
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It would be the height of folly to say that 
at all costs we must maintain our export 
trade at its present figure. We must not 
minimize the benefits and the importance 
of our foreign trade, and an effort to 
maintain it at its present volume should 
be encouraged. I believe and hope that 
world trade can be sufficiently stimulated 
to attain this result, but the balancing 
at a lower export level can be achieved 
without a catastrophe. The problem is 
this: How can we balance our foreign 
trade at a level which will not disrupt our 
domestic economy and which will make 
an effective contribution to the mainte- 
nance of economic stability throughout 
the world? 


How Can Foreign Countries 
Earn More Dollars? 


THE LARGEST SOURCE of foreign 
earnings is the sale of goods. When other 
countries sell to us we pay in dollars. If 
we could import more, there would be 
more business dollars available—and 
fewer Treasury checks needed—to bal- 
ance the international dollar accounts at 
a high level. 

We should take, and are taking, steps 
to make it easier for other nations to 
sell their products in this country. The 
Department of Commerce is cooperating 
with other Government agencies to 
streamline burdensome customs proce- 
dures. 

Traders from other nations are now 
coming over here to study the desires of 
the American consumer, to find out about 
our mass marketing techniques. Im- 
porters here are stimulating our citizens 
to buy furniture inlaid with foreign 
woods, to wear plaid dinner jackets, and 
to develop new tastes in food and drink. 
No one of these operations is breathtak- 
ing in its majesty, but an ever-growing 
number of small transactions will help to 
bring about a higher level of imports. 
We cannot, however, stimulate imports 
regardless of consequences. 

What are the chances of closing the 
gap by raising the imports of finished 
manufactures and manufactured food- 
stuffs? Such imports have not been, and 
are not now, the biggest dollar earners 
for the rest of the world, although they 
may be extremely important to some na- 
tions. Before the war, these two classes 
of imports together amounted to 35 per- 
cent of all imports, and in 1949 they ac- 
counted for 30 percent. 

The big dollar earners were, and con- 
tinue to be, crude materials, semimanu- 
factures, and crude foodstuffs. Zinc, tin, 
nickel, and copper and petroleum are 
growing imports. As the rich Mesabi 
range is depleted, our imports of iron 
ore from Venezuela, Labrador, and Li- 
beria will increase. Imports of paper 
keep going up. Coffee, cane sugar, and 
spices are growing imports. 





Despite the postwar consumption of 
synthetic rubber, our imports of natural 
rubber in the period 1947-49 were about 
40 percent larger in quantity and over 55 
percent greater in value than in the pre- 
war period. 

All this means that as our economy 
continues to expand, the possibilities for 
sales to us expand also. As we keep the 
United States economy strong, we can 
increase our imports. 

Foreign nations have other ways of 
earning dollars. They earn dollars from 
their investments in the United States; 
they earn dollars carrying cargoes; they 
earn dollars by selling marine and other 
insurance; they earn dollars supplying 
American tourists with enriching expe- 
rience as well as selling them transporta- 
tion, food, drink, and presents for friends 
back home. Sometimes people in the 
old countries receive dollars sent by rel- 
ativesin America. These dollar-earning 
sources remain. Estimates of American 
tourist expenditures in 1950 indicate 
$800,000,000—an increase of $100,000,000 
over 1949. 


Toward a Healthy Multilateral 
Pattern 


WE WILL OF COURSE try the well- 
known ways of increasing the capacities 
of other nations to earn dollars from the 
United States. However, I believe that 
other approaches also hold promise of 
success if worked at hard and boldly 
enough by private businessmen, with 
some help, if necessary, from their gov- 
ernments. 

We must seek to restore the multi- 
lateral pattern of trade among nations. 
Healthy international trade cannot be 
just a series of two-way streets radiating 
out from the United States, or from any 
other single nation. It is, or should be, 
an intricate web of interlocking roads 
and highways. At present there are too 
many “Road closed,” ‘“‘Detour,” and “Pri- 
vate, no trespassing”’ signs. 

Increased trade between dollar-short 
and dollar-long nations will help restore 
a healthy balance. The United States 
pays out dollars to nations such as Brazil 
and other countries in Latin America, to 
Iran in the Middle East, and to Malaya 
in the Far East. The coffee, oil, tin, 
and rubber we buy from these nations 
are worth more dollars than the goods we 
sell to them. These nations are ‘‘dollar- 
long.” ‘England, which is dollar-short, 
can sell bicycles, cloth, and cutlery to the 
dollar-long nations. In Japan a rice 
thresher has been developed; it might be 
sold in Siam. If payments for these 
and similar sales are made in dollars, 
England and Japan will be able to earn, 
through trade, some of the dollars needed 
to balance their trade accounts with the 
United States. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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American Nations Show Way in Vital Phase of International Cooperation 
y | 


Census of the Americas Becomes 


a Reality—Traders Will Benefit 


Statement by 
the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


 — TRADERS, economists, 
sociologists, students, and many others 
have long decried the lack of statistical 
data in Latin America. Although the 
national statistical offices have been 
struggling to improve the quality of 
statistical data, many unknowns still 
exist in basis data relating to popula- 
tion growth, manpower, food supply and 
consumption. Planners for economic 
development are often confronted with 
the fact that no adequate data are avail- 
able to measure the components of a 
national income series, nor even, in some 
cases, to determine labor-force activity. 
These gaps in statistical data must be 
filled if sound economic development 
programs are to be undertaken. The 
new 1950-51 Census of the Americas will 
not supply all of the missing data, but it 
will supply base or bench-mark data for 
many important series. Moreover, it is 
the first important step forward in ob- 
taining comparable current data 
throughout the Hemisphere. 

This Census of the Americas—the first 
Hemisphere census in the world’s his- 
tory—is today well along the road to 
realization. As of April 30, 1950, only 
3 of the 22 American Nations, Argentina, 
Cuba, and Uruguay, had failed to an- 
nounce the schedule of their national 
censuses. Of these, Argentina held a 
national census in 1947 and Cuba, in ac- 
cordance with existing legislation, will 
hold a national electoral census in 1953. 
Legislation for the Uruguayan census to 
be held in 1951 or 1952 has been submitted 
to the National Congress. By 1953, 
therefore, the Census of the Americas 
will have been realized in its entirety— 
from Alaska to Cape Horn, the 300,000,- 
000 inhabitants of the Americas will have 
reported to the census taker. 


Census Calendar 


THE IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE of 
the American Nations in scheduling cen- 
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suses of population, housing, and agri- 
culture is evidenced by the table on this 
page. Note that most nations are pro- 
gramming all three types of censuses; 
population, housing, and agriculture. 
Some nations, Mexico and Brazil, for 
example, plan other types of censuses, 
such as industry, business and transpor- 
tation, as well. In one country, Ecuador, 
the 1950 Census will be the first national 
population census. In several countries, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, and 
Costa Rica, the 1950 Census will be the 
first census of agriculture in the nation’s 
history. In most countries, the 1950 
Census will include the first national in- 
ventory of housing facilities—a critical 
but much-neglected area in American 
Statistics. 


Uniform Standards 


THE MERE SCHEDULING and taking of 
national censuses would be of consider- 
ably less significance if the national pro- 
grams were not coordinated under 
the Census of the Americas program. 
The fact that each nation has adopted 
the recommendations of the Committee 
on the 1950 Census of the Americas 
(COTA) will guarantee the uniformity 
and comparability of the national census 
data. Asa result, instead of 22 national 
pictures of the American Nations, a single 
statistical panorama of the Hemisphere 
will emerge from the national totals. 
The importance of comparable data re- 


lating to population, agriculture, and 
housing for each of the American Na- 
tions need not be emphasized. 


A Dream Becomes an Actuality 


ALTHOUGH THE IDEA of a Hemi- 
sphere Census was first launched at the 
Fourth International Conference of 
American States in Buenos Aires in 1910, 
the first specific proposal for the 1950 
Census of the Americas was made by 
Alberto Arca Parro of Peru at the first 
Inter-American Demographic Congress 
in Mexico City in 1943. In 1946, the 
Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas was created by the IASI. 

At its first session in Washington in 
September 1947, the COTA committee 
undertook the enormous task of deter- 
mining standards and definitions which 
would be acceptable to all member na- 
tions. Subsequent meetings in Rio de 
Janeiro, in February 1949, and in Bogota, 
in January 1950, saw the fruition of the 
COTA program and brought about a 
close working relationship with the UN, 
FAO, ILO, UNESCO, and other interna- 
tional agencies interested in census 
programs. 

Meanwhile, in 1946, the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation of the Department of 
State had approved a “Census of the 
Americas Program.” Under this pro- 
gram, four statistical agencies of the 


United States—the Census Bureau, the 
(Continued on p. 38) 


Calendar of National Censuses of the American Nations (Tentative Dates )* 





Country Population Agriculture Housing 
Bolivia. . Se 6 TOR occas 5. cn I a ee es Aug. 16, 1950. 
Brazil. July 1, 1950... ~~] CORR Ry MO acah <2 s <0 9 5-s00-) GO Lp eee 
J” ea eee ome June 1, 1951_.- = pS. eee June 1, 1951. 
SS co dpnclin nani deena wea April 1951_---- ey lll eee NA. 
ee ree Sept. 14, 1950_- oncit AIRC Ey BR oan en aeenow ee Sept. 14, 1950. 
Co ras ae re RSs 3 Nov, 28, 1949. 
Dominican Republic.----- OR eee ee eee Aug, 6, 1950. 
Ecuador __ bests IN6V. Ju. 6000..~<--......- eG: oO eee NS, 
eer Reay 1000. ............. Re February 1950. 
2 en re Oe ee At Te-am, 1000... ~---.--<«5 Sept. 5, 1949, 
eae eee BR Paes ROO co noecns cc nn) Se atadeewdsue<asgs~aecce ms NS!, 
OS eres | Ul ee ne ..------}| July 10, 1949. 
Te irda wai cadena ces | June 6, 1950___-- ‘ | May 2-June 15, 1950___-- NS1, 
Sh) rer ee | Pet icehnoninae prone NS. 
SN cc se cnninan oni counenwace Septem ber 1950......-...----| September 1950......-.-...-.| NA. 
a &. 4% =e iy EE a ‘ | Sept. 6, 1950. 
PUD can ware awutuasacindtewialy | September 1950___- NA... P September 1950, 
go Eo eee et ES EY BI gos cla ucucact Geis Sees cues ...<.-| Apr, 1, 1090. 
WINS sii eenitiuncacéwoninud | December 1950........------ | December 1950_...---.----- December 1950. 

| 








*According to information available Apr. 30, 1950. 

N A—Information not available. 

NS—Not scheduled, 

NS!—Some items to be included on Population Schedule, 












Factory Site for 


Sale in Canada 


A site suitable for an industrial plant is 
offered for sale by J. Levine & Co., Toronto, 
Canada. The Canadian firm owns factory 
property located approximately 20 miles 
from Toronto, which it believes might be of 
interest to an American manufacturer plan- 
ning to establish a subsidiary plant in that 
area. 

Situated on the Dundas Highway, between 
Toronto and Hamilton, the property com- 
prises 5 acres, but more land is available if 
necessary. Structures on the property in- 
clude three factory buildings (of which one 
is a boiler room containing a 60-horsepower 
boiler, hydraulic pumps, etc., supplying 
steam and hydraulic pressures to the fac- 
tory), an 8-room solid brick house with full 
basement, and a 4-room brick cottage. 

The premises, which were for some years 
used for the production of rubber heels and 
soles and sundries for the shoe-manufactur- 
ing trade, are said to be readily adaptable 
for manufacturing or processing. Power 
facilities and labor are reportedly available 
in plentiful supply, and telephones are in- 
stalled. 

Further description of the property may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For complete information, interested par- 
ties should communicate with Mr. J. Levine, 
J. Levine & Co., 1065A Bloor West, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Tangier Public Health 
Service To Buy Motor Launch 


The Public Health Service of the Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier is calling for bids, 
by August 1, 1950, for a motor launch of 
the following general specifications: Wooden 
hull with double copper covering; length, 
10 to 12 meters; width, not less than 2 meters 
80 centimeters; depth of hold, not less than 
1 meter 30 centimeters; draw approximately 
1 meter of water; electric starting Diesel 
engine of 50 to 60 CV., minimum speed of 
10 knots in choppy water; electric lighting 
throughout; and all fittings, piping, etc., of 
copper or bronze. Materials are to be of the 
best quality and meet standards set by Veri- 
tas or Lloyd’s. A copy of bidding conditions 
and specifications (in French) is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Offers should be as detailed as possible, 
and should be accompanied by design draw- 
ings of the boat, the motor, wiring, spare- 
parts list, and similar data. Price quotations 
may be in Moroccan francs, Spanish pesetas, 
U. S. dollars, or pounds sterling, and should 
include delivery in Tangier, expenses in plac- 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied reas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Advertising Materials: 101. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 8, 53. 
Ammunition: 95. Jewelers’ Items: 37, 49, 59, 78. 
Art Goods: 46, 49. Machinery and Accessories: 2, 4, 14, 19, 35, 
Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 36, 39, 65, 67, 69, 74, 75, 80, 83, 84, 85, 90, 
35, 39, 61, 96. 91, 94, 97, 99, 102, 103, 106, 107, 108. 
Book Store and Publishing Methods: 98. Medical Instruments and Supplies: 95. 
Books and Directories: 60, 64. Metals and Metal Products: 5, 45, 49, 104. 
Brushes: 27. Minerals and Ores: 29. 
Cable Tape: 20 Motion Picture Equipment: 12, 13. 
Ceramics: 54, 55, 56, 57, 58. Musical Instruments: 31. 
Chemicals, Fertilizers and Dyestuffs: 40, Notions and Novelties: 34, 36, 37, 43, 49. 
47, 68, 70, 71, 88, 104, 111. Office Equipment: 80, 108. 
Chinaware, Porcelain and Earthenware: Oils (Lubricating): 100. 
22, 36, 48, 49, 81. Paints, Varnishes and Enamels: 81, 104. 
Clothing and Accessories: 44, 76, 78, 79, Paper and Paper Products: 49, 76. 


Instruments (Scientificand Professional) : 
25, 45, 52, 78, 95. 


109. Patents: 2. 
Construction Equipment and Materials: Photographic Equipment: 37. 
35, 36. Plants, Seeds and Bulbs: 10, 51. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 10, 93, 111. Plastics and Plastic Products: 11, 61, 80, 
Electrical Equipment: 5, 18, 21, 22, 65, 67, 111. 

97, 103, 108. Radio and Intercommunication Sets: 1, 
Engineering and Designing: 83. 80. 
Fats and Oils: 32. Raw Materials: 68, 70. 
Fire-Fighting Equipment: 99. Road Signs and Lighting Systems: 101. 
Floor Coverings: 38, 89. Rubber Goods: 82. 
Foodstuffs, Feedstuffs and Grains: 6,9, 23, Sanitary Wares: 36. 

28, 42, 62, 63, 66, 80, 86, 92, 105. Scrap: 76. 
Furniture: 50. Shipping and Imports: 110. 
General Merchandise: 33, 38, 49. Smoker’s Articles: 17. 
Glass and Glass Products: 15, 77, 81. Sporting Goods, Toys and Games: 1, 34, 
Hides and Skins: 62. 36, 41, 43, 103. 
Household Equipment: 16, 36, 40, 45, 78, Stationer’s Supplies: 34, 50, 60. 

101, 103, 107, 108. (Continued on p. 7) 
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ing the launch in operating condition in 
Tangier, registration and other charges, ex- 
penses for trial operation, and all incidental 
general expenses occurring prior to accept- 
ance of the launch. 

Bids should be addressed to Direction de 
|'Hygiéne Publique et Assistance, 4 Rue du 
Bordj, Tangier, Morocco. 


Egyptian Products To Be 
Exhibited at Chicago Fair 


American importers and buyers seeking 
new sources of supply in Egypt will have an 
opportunity to make first-hand contacts 
with Egyptian manufacturers and exporters 
at the First U. S. International Trade Fair in 
Chicago. Egyptian products which will be 
represented at the Fair include cotton tex- 
tiles, carpets, inlaid wood products, silk 
textiles, leather goods, silverwear, antiques, 
ivory work, special textiles, fancy copper- 
ware, perfumery, Egyptian cigarettes, dehy- 
drated onions, and sweets. 

Names of Egyptian exhibitors at the Fair 
may be obtained by writing to the Commer- 
cial Secretary, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Deca- 
tur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
Mining Development 


Sollirion (Merchants) Ltd., of London, 
England, seeks United States capital for in- 
vestment in a manganese mining property in 
India, for the purpose of reopening and 
developing existing mines. 

The British firm, an export merchant for 
a manganese producer in India, has report- 
edly received contracts for sizable tonnages 
of the ore. Output through October 1950 
has already been committed, and, in order to 
fulfill additional orders on hand, the mine 
owners desire to put into operation a number 
of undeveloped mines, for which project 
American financial assistance is desired. 

Complete information concerning this pro- 
posal is obtainable from Sollirion (Mer- 
chants) Ltd., 7 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1, England. 


Materials Needed for 
Bolivian Railway 


Bids are invited until August 3, 1950, cover- 
ing the supply of 60 kilometers of steel rails 
and accessories for the La Paz-Beni Railroad 
in Bolivia. Interested parties may submit 
bids to the Oficina de la Direccion del Fer- 
rocarril La Paz-Beni, Edificio Chain, La Paz, 
Bolivia, until the date specified. 

One set of documents (in Spanish), includ- 
ing bidding conditions and specifications, 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Possible Market for 
Trucks and Trailers 


The Egyptian State Railways will report- 
edly purchase 100 trucks and trailers for use 
principally in transporting fertilizers from 
Alexandria to Cairo and other points in 
Lower Egypt. 

Interested firms may write for details to 
the Director General, Egyptian State Rail- 
ways, Cairo, Egypt. 


Guatemala Needs Equipment 
To Produce Iodized Salt 


A supplier of machinery for producing 
lodized salt is sought by the Gemeral Associa- 
tion of Salt Producers of Guatemala. The 
inquirer, a trade association, wishes to con- 


July 10, 1950 


tact a source which could furnish cost esti- 
mates and technical data, as well as the 
necessary plant and equipment. Currently, 
plans are for six plants each having a daily 
production capacity of 20,000 to 30,000 
pounds, but the Association is also interested 
in smaller plants, if available. 

Interested parties should supply specifica- 
tions and catalogs, and quote prices c. i. f. 
Puerto San Jose, Guatemala, addressing their 
communications to the Asociacién General de 
Salineros de Guatemala, c/o John M. Petrilli, 
Secretary, 13 Calle Oriente No. 12-2 altos, 
Guatemala, Guatemala. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—C. L. Prior & Partners Limited 
(manufacturers’ agent), 31 Queens Gate 
Mews, Queens Gate Terrace, London, S. W. 7, 
seeks a United States firm willing to manu- 
facture under license, a combination radio 
and intercommunication set, incorporating 
radio and speech transmission between a 
master unit and any number up to 9 exten- 
sion points. Radio range covers medium and 
short wave bands. Firm states that the 
““Miniphone” incorporates all the advantages 
of the most modern intercom systems plus 
voice and radio relay to 4 or more substa- 
tions, also, the intercom radio can be de- 
tached, and used as an independent radio in 
automobiles or homes. Further information 
and illustrated leaflet may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. France—Gaston Chabert (representing 
inventor), 51 Avenue Berthelot, Lyon, offers 
to sell outright or for manufacture on a 
royalty basis, the patent for a washing ma- 
chine which is stated to have new technical 
and commercial advantages. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Argentina—Mario Polastri (broker), 
Corrientes 456, Buenos Aires, offers to export 
fine wool (medium X), and coarse wool (high 
quarter blood). Quality as specified by buyer 
and in accordance with locai production. 

4. Australia—E. J. Gough & Co. (exporter 
of machinery and general merchandise), 1 
Bond Street, Sydney, offers to export and 





Foreign Exhibitors at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair in 
Chicago 


Included in the current group of 
trade leads are offerings of a num- 
ber of firms exhibiting at the First 
United States International Trade 
Fair to be held in Chicago August 
7 to 20, 1950. Items referring to 
exhibitors at Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 104 and 112. A reference 
to Egyptian goods to be shown 
appears elsewhere in this section 
under the heading “Egyptian Prod- 
ducts To Be Exhibited at Chicago 
Fair.” 

Additional opportunities for 
American business to learn of the 
products to be offered at Chicago 
and of the location and United 
States itinerary of oversea visitors 
to the Fair will be announced in 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dur- 
ing the weeks preceding the Fair. 











seeks agent for “Rapid” concrete brick and 
block machines constructed of steel. Leaf- 
lets and specifications available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


5. Belgium—Etablissements L. V. B. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 41 Rue de Ganshoren, 
Brussels, offers to export and seeks agent for 
oven enameled aluminum frames (circline 
type) for fluorescent tubes, specifications BF. 
55.—in parts; chromium-plated brass lighting 
fixtures (circline type), for fluorescent tubes, 
BF. 165—in parts; chromium-plated brass 
frames (circline type) for fluorescent tubes, 
BF. 280.—in parts; white oven enameled sup- 
ports for fluorescent tubes. Specifications for 
supports: 1 x 20W. BF. 31.; 1 x 40W. BF. 52.; 
2 x 20W. BF. 34; 2 x 40W. BF. 56. The above 
equipment is furnished without electrical 
accessories. Firm would appreciate receiving 
information concerning customary packing 
units. 

6. British West Africa—J. W. Aremu & Sons 
(importers and exporters), P. O. Box 1198, 
Accra, Gold Coast, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for capsicums, chillies, grains of para- 
dise, dried ginger, and kola nuts. Inspection 
available by samples or at firm’s premises in 
Accra at buyer’s expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Canada—Mailhot & Fréres (manufac- 
turer), 35 Campagna Street, Victoriaville, 
Quebec, desires to export first-quality lamin- 
ated hockey sticks (ordinary, goalkeepers, 
boys’) made of ash, No. 1 grade. Firm is 
particularly interested in Eastern United 
States markets. 

8. Denmark—Aug. Gerner’s Eftf. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler), Holmens Kanal 7, Co- 
penhagen K, offers to export and seeks agent 
for unlimited quantities of wines and 
liqueurs, such as orange liqueur, cherry 
brandy, black currant rum, Danish fruit 
wines, including cherry wine, black currant 
wine, vermouth-type wines. Wines and li- 
queurs in bottles containing .36 or .72 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 US fi. quarts). 

9. Denmark—Kaseinfabriken “Danmark” 
v/ K. W. Gottschalck (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), Kalundborg, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for 4,000 metric tons annually of 
Danish lactic and rennet casein, 30, 60 and 
90 mesh. Average analysis: approximately 
1.4 percent fat, 2 percent ash, 11 percent 
moisture, ph: 4.44.6. Firm will furnish sam- 
ples to potential importers. Also, firm has 
no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States and would appreciate receiving 
any instructions that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. 

10. Egypt—Ragab & Co. (exporter), 17 
Doubreh St., Cairo, is interested in establish- 
ing long-term markets in the United States 
for medicinal plants. Firm states that all 
plants are cultivated from the finest species 
grown and selected by the Department of 
Horticulture and the Section of Propagation, 
and the growing is under the direction of the 
Technical Advisers of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Further information including a 
list of plants, their constituents, parts used, 





Index, by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Technical Information: 98, 112. 

Textiles and Laces: 11, 30, 33, 40, 49, 72, 
78, 80, 87, 89, 106. 

Tiles: 36. 

Toilet Preparations: 93, 111. 

Tools and Implements: 24, 26. 

Wire (Screen): 103. 

Wool: 3, 62. 

Yarns: 33. 











and export schedule of crop is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Acorn Export Services Lim- 
ited (manufacturers’ sole export concession- 
aires), Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W. C. 2, desires to export plastic 
coated bias binding, jointless, on reels of 36 
yards continuous length. Price for 1-inch 
width binding available from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—British Thomson-Houston 
Company Limited (concessionaire), Rugby, 
offers to export projectors for 16-mm. sound 
and silent film. Catalog available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

13. England—Cinetechnic Limited (conces- 
sionaire) , 169 Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Lon- 
don, seeks markets for 16 mm. sound film 
projectors and film spools. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. England—V. Frost & Company (man- 
ufacturer), 3 Copthall Buildings, London, 
E. C. 2, wishes to export precision taps and 
dies made of K. E. oil-hardened steel. Illus- 
trated leaflet available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—S. Kalman, Limited (manu- 
facturer), 67 and 65a Vyner Street, Cam- 
bridge Heath, London, E. 2, offers to export 
high-grade mirrors and articles covered with 
mirror glass, such as tables, occasional furni- 
ture, lamp standards and cigarette boxes. 
Photographs are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

16. England—Elliot Saville & Co. (export 
merchants), West India House, 96/98 Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E. C. 3, wishes to export 
miniature sewing machines. Illustrated leaf- 
let available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 16, 1949.) 

17. England—Ferdinand Smith (manu- 
facturers’ agent), c/o Elsmore & Co., Ltd., 2, 
Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 2, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for first-class tobacco 
pipes made of best seasoned briar. 

18. England—Bernard Szeps (manufac- 
turer), 40a Boundary Road, London, N. W. 8, 
offers to export electric lighting fittings and 
standards, altar sticks, urns and vases. Pho- 
tographs are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 25, 1949.) 

19. England—Waller & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 28/44 Vauxhall Walk, London, 
S. E. 11, seeks markets for the following 
metal forming machinery: Seaming ma- 
chines, flanging machines, stamping presses, 
studding machines. Illustrated catalog may 
be obtained on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. England—George H. Wheatcroft & Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Haarlem Mills, Wirks- 
worth & Markeston Mills, Derby, offers to 
export and seeks agent for cotton tape inter- 
woven with copper, for manufacturing high- 
tension cable. Tape is available in 114- and 
2-inch widths. Sample of tape obtainable on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


21. France—Etablissements Legrand (man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and exporters), 14, 
Rue de Lyon, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, has 
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available for export large quantities of elec- 
trical wiring devices. Firm wishes to receive 
instructions and suggestions from potential 
importers and agents in the United States. 
Catalog (in French) is obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

22. France—Société Poral (manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and exporters), 27 Cité Victor- 
Nadaud (Boite Postale 145), Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne, has available for export large 
quantities of good-quality table chinaware, 
white and decorated; also, small electric por- 
celain fittings. Photographic prints of 
chinaware obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. French West Africa—Paul Matter (ex- 
porter), 8 Avenue de la République, Dakar, 
offers to export 50 metric tons of fish meal, 
66 percent protein. Analysis: Azote, 10.62%; 
protein, 66.37%; fats, 5.4%; phosphorus acid, 
6.84%; water, 8.8%; acidity, 0.57%; salt, 
0.16%. Price available from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany — Koriza Spezialwerkzeuge 
August Weisenburger (inventor and manu- 
facturer), 6 Sophienstrasse, Frankfurt/ 
Main, desires to sell all patent rights cover- 
ing adjustable piston ring pliers and combi- 
nation parallel pliers. Correspondence in 
German preferred. 

25. Germany — Priifrex-Elektro Apparate- 
bau G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Cadolzburg, 
Bavaria (U. S. Zone), wishes to export and 
seeks agent for testing apparatus for stators 
and armatures. [Illustrated leaflet is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Harry P. Will Werkzeug- 
fabrik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 3 Bahnhofstrasse, Newstadt, Kreis 
Marburg/Lahn, offers a large line of forged 
steel hand tools including slip joint pliers 
and pincers. One illustrated leaflet is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Germany—Hans Winter (manufactur- 
er and export merchant), Georgensgmuend, 
Bavaria (U.S. Zone), offers to export unlim- 
ited quantites of industrial paint brushes 
made of hair. Firm also seeks an agent in 
the United States. Illustrated catalog (in 
German) may be obtained on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. Greece—Henry D. Tomaras (export 
merchant), 13 Asklipiou Street, Patras, of- 
fers to export green peppers in brine, up to 
50,000 pounds per shipment. The peppers 
offered are grown in the district of Tragano, 
Elias, Greece, and quality is stated to be 
known to U. S. pepper importers. Further 
information and prices will be furnished to 
interested firms, upon request, to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. India—Best & Co., Limited, Post Box 
No. 63, Madras, is interested in contacting 
United States importers of minerals. Firm 
states specifications, tonnage, and other 
terms and conditions will be quoted sep- 
arately in each case, on the following min- 
erals: chromite—refractory grade containing 
down to 35% cCf,O,, for shipment from 
Madras and Mormugao; kyanite—with 59% 
Al,O,; mica—miscovite ruby and _ green, 
mostly green; iron ore and red oxide—with 
95% ferric oxide or 68% iron; barytes—both 
off-color and snow-white grades, in lumps. 
Firm wishes to act as intermediaries between 
the miners in Southern India and regular 





and established consumers in the United 
States. 

World Trade Directory report being pre. 
pared. 

30. India—Chanda and Company (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter), 20 Strand 
Road, Calcutta, desires to export Bengal 
hand-woven pure silk fabrics. Firm claims 
that although Bengal weavers have attained 
a very high standard of efficiency regarding 
quality or grade of hand-loomed silk fabrics, 
it would furnish American importers a cer- 
tificate with each consignment from the 
Conditioning House run by the West Bengal 
Government in order that the importers wil] 


-_ 


have complete satisfaction on all points re. ' 


garding silks supplied by its firm. Samples 
will be furnished on request to Indian firm, 

31. Italy—Pancotti Cesare, Fabbrica dj 
Fisarmoniche (manufacturers and export- 
ers), 12 Via Pianesi, Macerata (Marche), 
seeks markets for best-quality and commer. 
cial grade accordions (bellows) and bandon- 





ions of any type and model, for professional j 


and amateur players. Quantity: 100 or more 
instruments per month. Firm is also inter- 
ested in obtaining a United States agent. 

32. Italy—Giovanni Trucchi s/a. (produc- 
ers and exporters), Via Vincenzo Monti, 
Imperia-Oneglia, desires to export first- 
quality olive oil. 

33. Japan—Chori Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter), 4 Chome, Azuchimachi Higashiku, 
Osaka, offers to export silk, rayon, spun rayon 
and cotton teztiles, yarns, and sundry goods. 

34. Japan—Daiichi Tsusho Sangyo Kaisha, 
Ltd. (Daiichi Trade Industry Co., Ltd.), 
(manufacturer and exporter), 5335 Oihara- 
machi, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, seeks markets 
for fishing rods, fancy Christmas glass balls, 
“Ukiyoe” pictures in regular and small sizes. 
The small-sized ‘“Ukiyoe” pictures are spe- 
cially made for attaching to Christmas cards, 

35. Japan—East Japan Heavy Industries, 
Ltd. (shipbuilding, repairing, manufacturer, 
engineering), 3-chome, Nihonbashihoncho, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks markets for diesel and 
gasoline engines, steam reciprocating engines, 
boilers, reservoir gates, penstocks, steel and 
iron frame structures, steel bridyes and tow- 
ers, hydraulic generators, “Fuso’’ motor 
trucks and busses, civil engineering and con- 


struction machinery and industrial machines, , 


36. Japan—lIida & Co., Ltd. (exporters, im- 
porters and wholesalers), 42, 4-chome, Negi- 
cho, Nakamuraku, Nagoya, desires to export 
porcelain and earthenware, tiles, sanitary 
wares, glassware, sewing machines, thermos 
bottles, cameras, thermometers, cutlery, mu- 
sical instruments, construction materials, 
cloisonne wares, novelties and toys. 


37. Japan—Japan Metalware Manufactur- . 


ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturers and exporters), 
No. 17, 3-chome, NakaoKachimachi, Taito-ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export all kinds of exrpan- 
sion watch bands for men and women, minia- 
ture cameras, hand sewing needles, chrome- 
plated pistol cigarette lighters. 

38. Japan — Katayama & Company (ex- 
porter), No. 116 Sumaura-dori, 6-chome 
Sumaku, Kobe, wishes to export floor cover- 
ings and general merchandise. 

39. Japan—Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturers), 1006, Kadoma, 
Kadomacho, Kitakawachigun, Osaka Prefec- 
ture, wishes to export automotive storage 
batteries, small-type electric motors and dis- 
tribution pole transformers. Specifications 
available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Japan—Nantac Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), c/o Kodzu Bldg., No. 28 2-chome, Shio- 
machi-dori, Minami-ku, Osaka, desires 10 
export all kinds of textiles, sewing machines 
and dyestuffs. 

41. Japan—National Toy Co., Ltd. (manvu- 


~ 


facturer and exporter), No. 6, 7-chome, Ko | 
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biki-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks 
States markets for all kinds of toys. 

42. Japan—Nomura Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Nomura Building, 2, 
2-chome, Otemachi, Chyodaku, Tokyo, 
wishes to sell Japanese green tea and black 
tea. 

43. Japan—Okura Shoji Company Limited 
(exporters and wholesalers), 7th floor of 
Osaka Bldg., No. 1 Sozecho, Kitaku, Osaka, 
wishes to export all kinds of Christmas dec- 
orations and novelties; Easter goods such as 
rayon chenille chicks, rabbits, roosters, eggs, 
etc.; Valentine heart boxes (satin covered); 
Halloween masks; other toys and ornaments. 

44. Japan—Sakai Shozo Co., Ltd., 34 San- 
chome Asakusa Kuramae, Daito-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export ladies’ snakeskin handbags. 

45. Japan—Sekiya & Company, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), No. 8, Kyo- 
bashi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks mar- 
kets for the “Pine” sewing machine, optical 
instruments, various iron and steel products, 
and non-ferrous products such as copper and 
brass. Illustrated leaflet and specifications 
on the sewing machine only are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Japan—Manji Terasaki, No. 134, Zoshi- 
gaya-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to con- 
tact importers of old and new paintings of 
Chinese and Japanese dynasties, and other 
artistic goods. 

47. Japan—Toyo High Pressure Industry 
Co., Ltd. (Toyo Koatsu Kogyo K. K.), Mitsui 
Bldg., Nihonbashi, Tokyo, offers to export 
ammonium sulfate, fertilizer-grade and in- 
dustrial-grade urea, methanol, formaldehyde, 
urea resin products, such as plastics mate- 
rials, adhesives and protective coatings. 

48. Japan—-Yakumo Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), P. O. 
Box Central No. 94, Nagoya, offers to export 
good-quality porcelainware such as cups and 
saucers, tea and coffee sets, and figures. 
Firm will furnish samples, photos, and price 
lists. 

49. Japan—Zenyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Hichijo, Nishinotoin, 
Kyoto, wishes to export cotton, rayon, and 
silk textiles, sundry supplies, Japanese 
curios, pottery and chinaware, steel and 
metal products and by-products, paper and 
paper goods, pearls, and Christmas decora- 
tions. 

50. Netherlands—Eagle’s Trading Company 
(export merchants), 51 Toussaintkade, The 
Hague, offers to export steel and wooden 
office and garden furniture; also, stationers’ 
goods, such as drawing supplies, stationery, 
office supplies and equipment. Catalogs (in 
Dutch) covering furniture and stationers’ 
goods are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested firms should specify catalog de- 
sired. 

(Note: It is reported that firm is preparing 
Sales literature in the English language, 
which will be made available to inquirers 
upon request to firm.) 

51. Netherlands—Selectiebedrijf ‘“Luiden- 
burg”, (export merchants and wholesalers), 
Hoendiepskade 27, Groningen, has available 
for export 40 metric tons of sweet fodder 
lupine seeds. Quality: first aftergrowth of 
the “Neven” family. Firm states seed is in 
first-class condition. Subsequent deliveries 
are possible from new crop, October 1950 to 
February 1951 inclusive. Estimated new 
crop: approximately 100 metric tons. 

52. Netherlands—Terstegge (export mer- 
chant), 115 Malakkastraat, The Hague, offers 
to export the “artiscope”, an apparatus for 
immediate discovery of secret writings, falsi- 
fications, impurities in materials, etc. De- 
Scriptive catalog is obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
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Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. ©. 

53. Netherlands—J. Voogt (export mer- 
chant), Ruysdaelstraat 114, Postbox 5069, 
Amsterdam, offers to export unlimited quan- 
tities of Pilsener export beer. Firm will fur- 
nish samples to potential importers. 

54. Norway—Aaros Keramiikk A/S (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Grensen 5, Oslo, 
offers to export ceramics, such as small 
3-piece tea sets. Quantity: 400 units per 
month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Norway—A/S Elle Keramikk (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Dronningensgt. 24, 
Oslo, offers to export ceramics, such as large 
serving dishes and plates, and ashtrays. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

56. Norway—Keramisk Produksjon (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Heimdalsgt. 25, Oslo, 
offers to export the following ceramics: fry- 
ing pan for eggs, or for use as a serving dish, 
300 each month; children’s sets of plate and 
dish, 100 sets each month; candy bowls, 200 
each month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. Norway—A/S Larholm (manufacturer 
and exporter), Halden, desires to export 
ceramics such as 7-inch plates, serving dishes 
and flower vases. Samples and information 
on prices and quantities are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

58. Norway—Arnold Wiigs Fabrikker (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Halden, offers to 
export eeramics, such as fish dishes, flower 
vases and small plates. A few samples and 
price information available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Scotland-——Celtic Art Industries (crafts- 
men group), Bellahouston Farm, Beech 
Avenue, Glasgow, S. 1, seeks United States 
markets for Celtic and Pictish sterling silver 
articles, including Celtic crosses, tea and 
coffee spoons, napkin rings, ladles, ashtrays, 
bookends, and silver jewelry, such as pins, 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. Illustrated 
leaflets and price lists available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Scotland—Celtic Arts Society (pub- 
lisher and distributor), 214 Clyde Street, 
Glasgow, offers to export postcards, Christ- 
mas cards and prints, specializing in Gaelic 
and Scottish scenes and designs; also, at- 
tractive prints showing Scottish clansmen 
in appropriate dress. The Society also of- 
fers ‘A Bowl o’ Brose”, a recipe book of Scot- 
tish national dishes. Sample cards, recipe 
book and prices are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Sweden—AB. Fabriken Orion (manu- 
facturer), Lindesberg, offers on an outright 
sale basis plastic hand pumps for bicycles. 
Descriptive literature is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

62. Syria—Fathi Antaki (export mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 41, Aleppo, offers to export 
10,000 metric tons of first-quality white bar- 
ley, 5 percent impurities; 100 metric tons 


each month of white washed clipped Syrian 
wool, yield 83/85 percent; 200 metric tons of 
first-class quality lamb skins; 200 metric 
tons of first-quality raw goat skins; 200 
metric tons of first-quality raw sheep skins. 

63. Syria—Hallac & Topalian (export and 
commission merchant), P. O. B. 608, Aleppo, 
desires to export 50 metric tons of first- 
quality white barley, 5 percent impurities; 
30 metric tons of first-class quality white 
corn, 2 to 3 percent impurities; 50 metric 
tons of first-quality split red lentils, 1 to 
2 percent impurities. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


64. Egypt—Max Fischer (publisher of di- 
rectories), P. O. Box 500, Cairo, desires to 
appoint an agent in the United States for 
the sale of the following directories which 
are published annually: The Egyptian Di- 
rectory (in French); The Sudan Directory 
(in English); The Egyptian Medical Direc- 
tory (in French); Social Directory (in 
French). 


Export Opportunities 


65. Belgian Congo—Entrelco, S. C. R. L. 
(electrical engineering firm, importing for 
own account), Boite Postale 3015, Leopold- 
ville-Kalina, seeks purchase quotations for 
the following electrical equipment: (1) elec- 
tric motors up to 50 horsepower, AC, 50 
cycles, 380 volts; (2) starters and acces- 
sories for motors up to 50 horsepower; (3) 
high- and low-voltage cable and accessory 
equipment; (4) disconnect switches, oil cir- 
cuit breakers, transformers, insulators, pole- 
line hardware, and structural parts for high- 
voltage substations up to 1,000 KVA; (5) in- 
sulators, pole-line hardware and transmis- 
sion-line poles and towers; (6) incandescent 
and fluorescent lighting fixtures. It is re- 
ported that Entrelco, a newly founded elec- 
trical engineering firm, is canvassing poten- 
tial foreign sources of supply for a wide 
range of specialized electrical equipment for 
use in important private and public projects 
in the Congo, and invites the submission of 
catalogs, price lists, etc., from United States 


manufacturers, not export houses, which 
are not now represented in the Belgian 
Congo. 


66. Belgian Congo—Maurice Michaux (im- 
porting distributor), Boite Postale 40, Leo- 
poldville, is seeking sources of supply for 
dressed and frozen poultry (hens and fry- 
ers), first-quality, up to 800 kilograms each 
month; also, refrigerated fresh eggs, 60 cases 
of 30 dozen eggs each month. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

67. Belgium—Ateliers de Construction 
Electriques d’Anvers, A. C. E. A. (importer), 
144 Rue Tweemont, Deurne-Antwerp, wishes 
purchase quotations for small single-phase 
electric motors, assembled, or in parts, as 
small as 46 horsepower; and parts for mo- 
tors up to 3 horsepower, noiseless, enclosed, 
3-phase, 50 cycle, 115/200 volts. 

68. Canada—Mackenzie & Feimann Lim- 
ited (importing distributor), 845 East Hast- 
ings Street, Vancouver, B. C., seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for industrial raw 
materials and chemicals. 

69. Iran—The Soosan Trading Corpora- 
tion (importer, exporter, agent), P. O. Box 
582, Tehran, seeks purchase quotations for 
oil extracting and hydrogenating equipment 
for cottonseed, linseed, almond, etc. Speci- 
fications available upon request to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

70. Italy—Etalia Societa per Azioni (man- 
ufacturer), 32 via del Campofiore, Florence, 
seeks purchase quotations for raw materials 
such as pigments, aniline and dry colors for 
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use in manufacturing inks, varnishes and 
colors. 

71. Japan—Akatsuki Trading Co., Ltd., 
5-1 chome Kanda Tsukasa-cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, seeks quotations for 3 to 5 metric 
tons of O-toluidine, boiling point more than 
198.12 C°, density—20/4 more than 0.9986, 
color—white or purple. 

72. Japan—Chuo Sangio Company (ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturer), 8, Eiraku- 
cho, Kitaku, Osaka, seeks quotations for 
woolen textiles for men’s and ladies’ suits. 

73. Japan—Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(general merchants, importers and export- 
ers), 1, Gofukubashi-nichome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for the 
following testing equipment: turbidimeter 
and air permeability machines for testing 
fineness of cement, measuring equipment of 
heat of hydration, autoclaves for determin- 
ing soundness of cement with mould and 
comparator, and flowmeters. 

74. Japan—Hakko Seisakusho, K. K. 
(Hakko Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) , 949, Zoshi- 
gayamachi 7-chome, Toshima-ku, Tokyo, is 
interested in automatic dispensing machines 
for cigarettes and candy. 

75. Japan—lIida & Co., Ltd. (exporters, im- 
porters and wholesalers), 42, 4-chome, Negi- 
cho, Nakamuraku, Nagoya, seeks quotations 
for machinery for manufacturing macaroni. 

76. Japan—kK. Sakai & Co., Ltd. (importers, 
exporters), Hosono Bldg., 4-chome, Nishina- 
gahori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, seeks quotations for 
used and/or rejected nylon, silk or rayon 
stockings; used sugar and wheat flour bags; 
used burlap bags; over-issued papers; woolen 
clips and rags; used civilian clothing; vinyl 
resin scrap and synthetic rubber scrap. 

77. Japan—Sekii Industry Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of glass mirrors), 6, 
Minami Kyuhojimachi, 3-chome, Osaka, seeks 
quotations for sheet glass for making mirrors, 
particularly 2mm. and 3mm. unpolished, and 
6mm. of polished glass. 

78. Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porting distributor), Rue Colbert, Diego- 
Suarez, wishes purchase quotations for all 
kinds of cotton, woolen and rayon teztiles; 
felt hats; sewing machines and watches. 

79. Netherlands—Firma L. A. Peekel, Agen- 
tuur en Commissie, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant, broker), Churchill- 
laan 109, Amsterdam-Z., seeks quotations and 
agency for all types of irregular nylon stock- 
ings in large quantities. Firm states it has 
export dollars available. 

80. Nicaragua—Gonzales & Levy Cia. Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado Postal 277, 
Managua, wishes purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of refrigerators, freezing units, 
radios, typewriters, cash registers, canned 
goods, laces, and plastic articles. 

81. Paraguay—Zanotti Cavazzoni, Billi & 
Co. (importers, wholesalers and retailers), 
Pte. Franco esq. Montevideo, Asuncion, 
wishes to receive quotations for china and 
glassware, paints, varnishes and enamels. 

82. Syria—Hallac & Topalian (importing 
distributor and commission merchant), 
P. O. B. 608, Aleppo, seeks quotations for 250 
pure white latex finger stalls, one finger; 
also, 250 pure white latex finger stalls, two 
fingers. 

83. Syria—Societe de Conserves et d’Indus- 
tries Agricoles (manufacturer of various 
canned fruits and preserves), P. O. B. 345, 
Damascus, wishes to contact a United States 
firm in a position to design modern equip- 
ment for the manufacture of “Kamardine,” 
a dehydrated apricot paste. This product is 
obtained from pressed apricots after the re- 
moval of the seed, the straining of the pulp, 
and the drying of the residual paste. The 
end product is a sheet of from 3 to 5 milli- 
meters in thickness, from 30 to 40 centimeters 
in width, and approximately 2 meters in 
length. It is widely used in the Near East 
and European countries for the preparation 
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of refreshments and jams. Additional infor- 
mation and sample of kamardine available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

84. Syria—Société Syrienne de Filatures & 
Tissage (manufacturer of cotton yarns and 
cotton textiles), P. O. B. 14, Aleppo, wishes 
purchase quotations for two Diesel engine 
generator sets from 500 to 1,000 KW, and two 
Diesel engine generator sets from 1,000 to 
1,500 KW. 


Agency Opportunities 


85. Belgium—Thermeclair, S. A. (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter, agent), 46 rue 
des Meuniers, Antwerp, seeks agency from 
manufacturer of hydraulically-driven cargo 
winches, capstans and anchor winches. 
Power is provided by a motor-pump assembly 
located in the engine room, which pumps oil 
under pressure to the deck machinery. 

86. British Guiana—M. R. Lam (agent), 
160, Charlotte Street, Lacytown, Georgetown, 
wishes to obtain agency from miller or ex- 
porter of hard and soft wheat flour. 

87. Canada—C. (Charlotte) Kassab (Mrs.), 
(manufacturer’s agent), 8 Cluny Drive, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, seeks agency for novelty 
tertile goods, including cotton chambrays, 
embroideries, corduroys, taffetas, metallic 
evening dress materials. 

88. Denmark—Peter Lund & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Carlsh#jvej 18, Kongens 
Lyngby, seeks agency for fertilizers, such as 
ammonium sulphate, potassium and nitrate. 

89. Denmark—Thorkild Trgénning (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Skindergade 32, Copen- 
hagen K, desires agency for carpets and tez- 
tiles, such as cotton duck, army duck, fur- 
nishing fabrics, curtain materials, poplin 
and gabardine. 

90. France—Confiserie Francoise (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
potential agent), 36 Avenue Jules-Guesde, 
Bégles, Gironde, wishes to obtain agency for 
all kinds of good-quality chewing gum and 
confectionery products, preferably new prod- 
ucts or products not yet introduced in 
France. 

91. Jndia—Shree Vijaya Engineering Stores 
(importing distributor and commission 
agent), 13 Botawala Building, Elphinstone 
Circle, Bombay, desires agency for all kinds 
of new or rebuilt printing machinery. 

92. Italy—Dott. Maurizio Strada (importer 
and sales agent handling preserved food- 
stuffs, edible oils, sauces, chutneys and mus- 
tard), 1-8 Via Curtatone, Genoa, is interested 
in obtaining agency for foodstuffs. 

93. Switzerland—GABA A. G. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer, and wholesaler of 
pharmaceutical and cosmetic specialties, 
with subsidiaries in Holland, Germany, and 
France), St. Johannsvorstadt 98, Basel, de- 
sires sole agency for Switzerland and, pos- 
sibly, also for Holland, Germany, and France, 
of well-established United States manufac- 
turer of pharmaceuticals and cosmetic prod- 
ucts, highest-quality only. Firm states it is 
in a position either to import the products 
in packaged form, or to package them itself, 
or manufacture products on a licensing basis. 

94. Syria—Constructions & Entreprises In- 
dustrielles (Moussalli & Co.) , (importing dis- 
tributor), P. O. B. 193, Aleppo, seeks agency 
for diesel engines, horizontal and vertical 
types, up to 150 horsepower; also, diesel en- 
gine generator sets, 3,500 KW, slow-speed. 
Quantities: 25 diesel engines annually, 20 
diesel engine generator sets annually. 

95. Syria—Hallac & Topalian (manufac- 
turer’s agent and commission merchant), 
P. O. B. 608, Aleppo, wishes agency for 500 
clinical thermometers, cylindrical bulb type, 
each month; 2,000 stainless steel hypodermic 
needles annually; 1,000 pairs of pure white 
latex surgeon’s gloves annually; 1,500 annu- 





ally of hypodermic syringes of 2cc, 3cc, 5cc, 
and 10cc (model BD); 50,000 annually of 
hunting cartridges, 12 caliber, double chilled 
shots and buck shots. 

96. Syria—Maatook and Deiry (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
P. O. B. 399, Damascus, seeks agency for 50 
automotive storage batteries (accumulators) 
monthly in all sizes from 13 to 25 plates, 6 
volts. Correspondence in French preferred. 

97. Union of South Africa—Wilson & Herd, 
Ltd. (importers, wholesalers, sales agent 
handling electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment), P. O. Box 3093, Johannesburg, wishes 
to represent American manufacturers on a 
sole agency basis in the Union of South 
Africa, South West Africa, Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, and Portuguese East 
Africa, for electrical machinery and equip- 
ment, such as turbo-alternators, transform- 
ers, switchgear, relays, rectifiers, and ancil- 
lary apparatus. In addition to its head office 
in Johannesburg, firm maintains a branch at 
Cape Town and agents in all main centers 
of the Union of South Africa and the other 
territories mentioned. Further information 
concerning the foregoing is available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 


Foreign Visitors 


98. Australia—Ronald P. Dyer, represent- 
ing Hall’s Book Store Pty. Ltd. (publisher 
and exporter of books, importer and retailer 
of books and music) and Hallcraft Publish- 
ing Company, both 262 Chapel Street, Prah- 
ran, Victoria, is interested in learning of 
latest book store and general publishing 
methods. Scheduled to arrive some time 
after July 1, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Henry M. 
Snyder & Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Los 
Angeles. 

99. Australia—Mervyn Ellerker, represent- 
ing A. J. Ellerker (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W., 
is interested in representing American man- 
ufacturers only of essential equipment, such 
as earth-moving equipment, fire-fighting 
equipment, industrial engines (diesel), mo- 
tor scythes, and associated lines. He is now 
in the United States until July 17, 1950. 
U. S. address: c/o Western Fire Equipment 
Company, c/o Mr. Bob Orr, 69 Main, San 
Francisco, Calif.; or Pacific Marine Supply 
Company, c/o Mr. Phil R. Andrews, 1217 
Western, Seattle, Wash. Itinerary: Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, and Vancouver. 

100. Australia—Frank C. Hull, represent- 
ing W. B. Dick & Company (Australia) Pty. 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 532 
Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in importing lubricating oils into Aus- 
tralia. Scheduled to arrive July 26, for a 
week’s visit. U.S. address: c/o W. B. Dick, 
Inc., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

101. Belgium—J. Op De Beeck, representing 
Technical Supply Company, Avenue des 
Bouleaux 36, Wilrijk, Anvers, is interested in 
advertising materials, road signs, lighting 
systems, and modern kitchen equipment; 
also, desires technical information concern- 
ing road signs and lighting systems. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 21, via New York City, and 
remain until July 15, 1950. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Schroeder, Prismo Safety Corporation, 
1416 South Penn Square, Suite 912, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
and Huntingdon. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
BERYLLIUM PLACED UNDER STATE CONTROL 


The exploitation and commercialization of 
beryllium in Argentina were placed under 
state control by Executive decree No. 9594 of 
March 13, 1950, according to a report of June 
6 from the American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. 

Declarations reporting discoveries of beryl- 
lium must be presented to the national min- 
ing authority, which will grant exploitation 
permits to applicants if such exploitation is 
begun within 360 days from the date or reg- 
istration of the petition and provided the 
applicant invests such capital as the mining 
authority may determine in each case. 

Applicants must pledge themselves to co- 
operate in observing measures taken by the 
state to assure the domestic supply. The 
Ministry of Economy will establish the pro- 
cedure for commercialization and the prices 
to be quoted in the purchase and sale of 
beryllium. The Customs Bureau will enforce 
prohibition of exports by private entities and 
individuals, of minerals or products in which 











Embargo on Exports To 
North Korea 


As a result of the existing situ- 
ation in Korea, the United States 
instituted an embargo on all U.S 
exports to North Korea effective at 
4 p. m., Eastern Daylight Time. 
Wednesday, June 28, Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer an- 
nounced, 

This action is in line with the 
resolution of the United Nations 
Security Council requesting mem- 
ber nations to refrain from giving 
aid to North Korea, Mr. Sawyer 
pointed out. 

All U.S. exports to North Korea 
(that portion of Korea north of the 
38th parallel) will be subject to 
issuance of validated export li- 
censes, and no shipments, except 
those laden on board ship prior to 
4 p. m. (EDT) June 28, will be 
permitted. 

Every assistance will be provided 
to expedite shipments of goods to 
the Government of South Korea, 
Secretary Sawyer said. 
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beryllium in any of its forms may be included 
or concealed. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON LUMBER TEMPORARILY 
REDUCED 


Import duties have been reduced in Aus- 
tralia on timbers which are imported between 


Tariff 
item No. Description 
291(C) Logs, not sawn, viz: 

(1) For use in the manufacture of plywood 
and veneers, as prescribed by depart- 
mental bylaws (ad valorem): 

June 9, 1950—-Dece. 31, 1950___- 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950_- 
Prior to Dec. 10, 1949_- 
(2) Other 
(a) Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga douglasii); 
hemlock (all species of Tsuga); 
larch (all species of Larix); spruce 
(all species of Picea) and white fir 
(all species of Abies) (100 superior 
feet—Brereton meg oe we 
June 9, 1950- Dee. 31, 1950 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950_ - - 
Prior to Dec. 10, 1949_- 
(b) Not elsewhere included (ad valorem): 


June 9, 1950—Dee. 31, 1950_ _- 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950__ _- 
Prior to Dee. 10, 1949 
Spars in the rough: 
(1) Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga douglasii); 
hemlock (all species of Tuga); larch 
(all species of Lariz); spruce (all species 
of Picea) and white fir (all species of 
Abies) (100 superior feet—Brereton 
measurement) 
June 9, 1950-Dee. 31, 1950_____- 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950- 


291 (D) 


Prior to Dec. 10, 1949____ 
(2) Not elsewhere included (ad valore ‘m)! 
June 9, 1950-Dec. 31, 1950__.......__- 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950___- 
Prior to Dee. 10, 1949_- 
291(F) Timber, undressed, not elsewhere included viz: 
Redw ood (Sequoia sempervirens) and western 
red cedar (Thuja Plicata): 
(1) In sizes of 12 inches x 6 inches or its equiv- 
alent) and over (100 superior feet): 
June 9, 1950-Dee. 31, 1950- - 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950- - -_ 


Prior Dec. 10, 1949- ; 
(2) In sizes of 8 inches x 2 inches (or its equiv- - 
alent) and upwards, and less than 12 
inches x 6 inches (or its equivalent) (100 
superior feet): 
June 9, 1950-Dee. 31, 1950... __ 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950. .._._____- 
Pitot 200. 16, 1G... ..2..........-.. 
(3) Im sizes less than 8 inches x 2 inches (or its 
equivalent) (100 superior feet): 
June 9, 1950-Dec. 31, 1950 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950 


Pe SOG: FO TOS on occachccncecan< 
291 (H) =, undressed, not elsewhere included, viz: 
Other: 
(1) In sizes of 12 inches x 6 inches (or its equiv- 
alent) amd over (100 superior feet): 
June 9, 1950—-Dece. 31, 1950 








June 9, 1950, and December 31, 1950, as re- 
cently announced by the Department of 
Trade and Customs at Canberra. The new 
duty rates operating on and from June 9 
and rates issued for the period December 10, 
1949, through June 8, 1950, are as follows. 
Permanent rates which operated prior to 
December 10, 1949, are also given. 

In instances where rates shown from De- 
cember 10, 1949, through June 8, 1950, have 
resulted in higher duties than before Decem- 
ber 10, importers could enter timbers at 
earlier and lower rates. 


Duty rates 
Most-favored-na- 
tion—(applies to 


British preferential United States) 


Canadian 


Free eee a. wees 
5 percent 
5 percent 


<once---. 9§ percent. 
5 percent____ 10 percent. 
5 percent__ .-- 10 percent. 


Free _._- «  SMeG les. scien ee 

4s TEE 5 

4s_ ee ee 4s. 6d. 

Free __- 7% percent_ 7% percent. 


7 percent Tad 1714 ——- 
7% percent___.... 1714 percent__ 


2744 percent. 
27\% percent. 


Free_-__.- ee ee, 

Free _ . . _- a eee 12% percent ad va 
lorem. 

4s. er Ne ee 

7. aa o. Frvee\............ pee, 

Free___. ay ee _.. 12% percent. 

714 percent__..... 17% percent____ . 27% percent. 

kL eee ee ee | 

WUE atc Se | ene _... 12% percent a 
valorem. 

: anes.” awa imcccnieme- aaa 

WSS sca oa WER ween nt ee 2s. 

Free - - SS). «eee 12% percent a 
valorem. 

2s. 3d- | ere 5s. 6d. 

i SO rE | 

eres were Free............. 124% percent ad 
valorem. 

eC, ee ee ee ~. oom 

Free Ns) ern ee: Is. 

Pee 5S a Free............. 12% percent ad 
valorem. 

NES Snipe. cient hate __ ERE ee. 7s. 
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Description 
291 (H) Timber, undressed, not elsewhere included, 
viz—Continued 
Other—Continued 
(2) In sizes of 7 inches x 244 inches (or its 
equivalent) and upw ards, and less than 
12 inches x 6 inches (or its equivalent) 
(100 superior feet): 
June 9, 1950-Dece. 31, 1950__._______. 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950_.._______- 


eeer 2-0. 2 208... .......-..-... 

(3) In sizes less than 7 inches x 244 inches (or 
its equivalent) (100 superior feet) : 

June 9, 1950-Dee. 31, 1950...________ 

Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950__._______- 


Prior Dec. 10, 1949--__- 
291(K) Timber, bent or cut into shape, dressed or pe artly 
dressed, not elsewhere included (ad valorem). 
June 9, _.. §} ) eee 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950 ee ictialiehbinsiiondatbinienes 
Prior Dee. 10, 1949. 


291(L) Timber, dressed or molded, not elsewhere in- 
cluded; timber, tongued or grooved or tongued 
and grooved; w ‘eatherbo: ards _ superior feet): 

June 9, 1950—Dec. 31, 1950- plicit 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950_______--_____----- 
Prior Dec. 10, 1949__- 

292(G) Architraves, moldings not elsewhere ‘included, 


skirtings and room moldings, up to and includ- 
ing 6 inches in width and up to and including 
1 inch in thickness (100 lineal feet): 
June 9, 1949-Dec. 31, 1950_- Ss ee 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950 - iiciatselicishanes 
og 0 eee 


293(A) Timber, undressed, in sizes less than 7 feet 6 
inches x 10% inches x 2% inches for use in the 
manufacture of doors, as prescribed by depart- 
mental bylaws (100 superior feet): 

June 9, 1950-Dec. 31, 1950_- “se fae 
Dec. 10, 1949-June 8, 1950____________-_-- 


peer ies. 16; 1009..........x- PI OE 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO THE PRESENT TRADE AGREE- 
MENT AND NEW PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


A protocol to the present trade agreement 
of September 30, 1949, and a new payments 
agreement. modifying previous payments ar- 
rangements between Austria and the Federal 
Republic of Germany were signed in Frank- 
furt on April 4, 1950, as reported in a dis- 
patch from the American Legation at Vienna 
of May 17. 

Both countries agree to facilitate and 
stimulate the exchange of goods and to ap- 
ply in full the free lists of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation to 
trade in both directions. 

Existing quotas for exports from Austria 
to Western Germany were increased by $620,- 
000 worth of newsprint, 350 metric tons of 
sodium cellulose, and 2,000 metric tons of 
artificial fiber cellulose; while Austrian ex- 
port quotas for refined steel were reduced 
from $850,000 to $550,000, and pit prop de- 
liveries to Western Germany were restricted 
to 75,000 cubic meters. In addition to the 
increased and reduced export quotas, Austria 
is also to deliver to Western Germany $300,- 
000 worth of ball-bearing steel tube, forg- 
ings, magnets, etc. 

In exchange, Austria agreed to import a 
number of traditional German export items, 
such as chemicals, machinery, finished metal 
products, spare parts, and minerals. 

Special treatment to German firms par- 
ticipating in Austrian trade fairs is to be 
granted, and a sum of $200,000 is to be ear- 
marked for that purpose. 

An agreement on tourism has also been 
attached to the protocol, as well as an agree- 
ment concerning the transfer of wages and 
salaries in border traffic, of pensions, and 
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Duty rates 





6s. 9d. plus 5 per- 


Most-favored-na-_ 
tion—(applies to 


British preferential Canadian United States) 
ee re Is. 
BE Githigc cntietas om Free -.. .- _...__. 12% percent § ad 
valorem, 
ee SEES ee ARS ee ee 10s. 
ee eee 2. ere | 
ere. Free___- 1244 percent ad 
valorem. 
ee lel ae, Ren eee 13s. 
72e8....... _. Free. 10 percent. 
Free... .- Free 1214 percent. 
32) percent 4714 percent 574 percent. 
ae oS ae 2s. 
See | le 1246 percent ad 
valorem. 
_ aaa ae —a 
ee Pres..... x Is. 
Free _. Free. _ _- 1214 ad valorem. 


6s. 9d. plus 5 per- 
cent primage cent primage 
duty ad va- duty ad va- 


10s. plus 10 percent 
primage duty ad 
valorem. 


lorem. lorem. 
a eae 1s. 
pees. .<.... Free 124% percent ad 
valorem. 
 REAE ae : 5s. 


insurances, and concerning the freight traf- 
fic between the two countries. 

The payments agreement, which was made 
effective from May 1, 1950, to April 30, 1951, 
can be renewed automatically for periods of 
12 months. 

This agreement provides for accounting in 
Deutschemarks only and for a _ technical 
credit of $3,500,000. Coal will figure on a 
special account and will be separated from 
the power account. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of OCto- 
ber 24, 1949, for previous announcement. ] 


Brazil 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated June 19, 1950) 


A general improvement in business condi- 
tions has been noted during the past few 
weeks in all parts of Brazil and all-around 
demand is reported to be sufficient to main- 
tain satisfactory sales for some months to 
come. Reports from Bahia show a remark- 
able improvement in the cacao market at- 
tributable to sales of the remainder of the 
1949-50 crop. Compensavion transactions 
with Great Britain involving exports of 
rough sawn pine lumber in exchange for 
automobiles are given primary credit for an 
improved economic outlook in Rio Grande do 
Sul, but reports from Porto Alegre indicate 
that sales during May were probably below 
those registered during May 1949. In the 
Amazon Valley region, the economic situa- 
tion improved appreciably in May, because of 
increased demand for Brazil nuts from the 
United States and United Kingdom and to 
the steady United States demand for cacao, 
gums, leather, and skins. 


BARTER TRADE 


Considerable interest continues to be 
shown by both exporters and importers in 
barter trade which appears to have expanded 





steadily during the first 444 months of this 
year. While such trade evidently provides 
some relief to both classes of traders, there 
is little indication that importers in general 
consider barter trade as a long-range solu- 
tion to their problems. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


During the past month, remittance delays 
on dollar collections increased to 2 months 
for preferential, 24, months for first, and 
1314 months for fourth category, as of June 
15, 1950. The increased delay has been at- 
tributed in some quarters to administrative 
exigencies in the Bank of Brazil, while other 
circles have indicated lower coffee exports 
and effects of barter trade as partial causes. 
More regular distribution of dollar exchange 
is understood to have been resumed, how- 
ever, and the aforementioned delays are 
expected to be reduced in the near future. 

Belgian franc, sterling, and Swedish crown 
exchange have been made subject to chron- 
ological distribution by the Bank of Brazil, 
similar to that which is applicable to hard 
currencies. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Brazil's foreign trade during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 showed an export balance of 759,- 
000,000 cruzeiros as compared with an import 
balance of 1,528,000 cruzeiros for the corre- 
sponding period in 1949, according to Bra- 
Zilian provisional official statistics. Trade 
with the United States resulted in an export 
balance for Brazil of 1,218,000 cruzeiros, as 
compared with a deficit of 1,093,000 cruzeiros 
at the end of the corresponding quarter of 
1949. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


The Brazilian Federal budget proposal for 
the fiscal year 1951, submitted to Congress on 
May 15, estimates receipts at 20,394,000,000 
cruzeiros against expenditures of 21,356,000,- 
000 cruzeiros, leaving an estimated deficit of 
962,000,000 cruzeiros. The Brazilian 1949 
fiscal year ended with a deficit of 2,810,000 
cruzeiros. New paper-currency issues were 
resumed by the Government in April of this 
year, as noted in previous reports. Statistics 
indicate that these new issues reached a total 
of 600,000,000 cruzeiros early in June 1950. 


SALTE PLAN 


The Brazilian Government’s development 
plan, known as the SALTE Plan, presented 
to Congress in May 1948, was enacted into law 
on May 18, 1950. The new law No. 1,102 pro- 
vides for a 5-year program of general eco- 
nomic development in the fields of health, 
food production, transportation, and elec- 
trical energy, at a cost of 21,300,000,000 
cruzeiros. Funds for implementation of the 
SALTE Plan are to be obtained from budg- 
etary appropriations, foreign-exchange loans 
from the Bank of Brazil, internal bond issues, 
international loans, and tributary collections 
resulting from inversions of the plan itself. 
Operation of the plan begins this year and 
ends with the year 1954. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


On June 14, the Bank of Brazil issued a list 
of pharmaceutical products exempt from im- 
port license. It will be recalled that import- 
ers must still obtain exchange quota certifi- 
cates for importation of products contained 
in this list of exemptions. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 


Western Germany is being added to the list 
of countries with which Brazil has negotiated 
commercial and payments agreements for the 
purpose of reinvigorating its trade with 
Europe. Negotiations for an agreement with 
Western Germany were concluded in Rio de 
Janeiro in June, providing for exports from 
Brazil amounting to US$115,000,000 and im- 
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ports from Germany in like amount. Ac- 
cording to the Government’s Diario Oficial, 
the agreement is to be signed in Bonn, Ger- 
many, and will then be submitted to the Bra- 
zilian Congress. Negotiations are also under 
way in Rio de Janeiro for a new commercial 
agreement with Great Britain. 


COFFEE 


By the end of May, coffee picking had 
begun throughout Brazil’s coffee-producing 
areas. Movement of new-crop coffee toward 
ports, however, was not expected to reach a 
large volume before July. On May 17, the 
1950 coffee crop was Officially estimated at 
14,215,000 bags of 60 kilograms. As more 
than 1,000,000 bags are used annually for con- 
sumption in ports and for coastwise ship- 
ments, a crop of this size would provide about 
13,000,000 bags for export. Trade circles gen- 
erally believe that the crop may exceed 
15,000,000 bags and that the exportable pro- 
duction may reach 14,000,000 bags. 

Exports of coffee during May remained at 
a low level, totaling only 843,622 bags. If 
approximately the same quantity is ex- 
ported in June, it is expected that the carry- 
over of old-crop coffee on July 1 may total 
about 6,000,000 bags and the total supply for 
export in 1950-51, about 20,000,000 bags. 

As the effects of the present high prices 
of coffee on consumption are not yet clear, 
it is difficult to estimate exports in 1950-51; 
however, these are being tentatively forecast 
at 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 bags. It thus ap- 
pears probable that Brazil, by drawing on its 
carry-over of old-crop coffee, will have ade- 
quate supplies to meet export demand during 
the coming year. 

Coffee prices remained firm during May, 
apparently because of indications that the 
Government has embarked upon a policy of 
encouraging exports to Europe. Among the 
measures thus far adopted to this end was 
an announcement by the Bank of Brazii dur- 
ing May that exports of coffee would be 
permitted to Poland, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and France against payment in cur- 
rencies of these countries. Recent trade 
agreements negotiated with Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Germany are expected to have 
a stimulating effect on coffee exports to 
Europe. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN VESSELS PERMITTED DUTY-FREE 
ENTRY 


Self-propelled vessels not more than 5 
years old, when imported by legally consti- 
tuted coastwise shipping organizations, have 
been exempted from import duties, customs 
taxes, and consular fees by law No. 1,112, pub- 
lished and effective June 1, 1950, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro, dated June 14, 1950. The above 
terms will apply only under authorization of 
the Brazilian Merchant Marine Commission, 
when the vessels have been purchased to re- 
place units of the fleet which have been, or 
may be, retired from service or, in exceptional 
cases, when they are intended to replace or 
augment the fleet organized to provide navi- 
gation services to ports inadequately served 
by present shipping firms. 

Fuel, provisions, and spare parts included 
in the declaration by the captain of such 
ships, on their first voyagé to Brazil, will also 
be exempt from the charges mentioned. Im- 
ported materials for the construction of self- 
propelled ships are also included in the 
exemptions specified provided they are not 
similar to those produced domestically which 
have been registered and meet the technical 
requirements of competent authorities. 


July 10, 1950 


Canada 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated June 16, 1950) 


Trends in the Canadian economy, which 
were mixed a few months ago, are generally 
holding level or turning upward, and busi- 
ness sentiment is relatively optimistic, at 
least for the near future. The excellence of 
prevailing conditions is the result particu- 
larly of the buoyance of the American market 
which is absorbing Canadian products at rec- 
ord rates and the fact that capital expendi- 
tures in Canada are running ahead of last 
year’s rate, contrary to earlier predictions. 

A few indications of present economic con- 
ditions are: Cash income of Canadian farm- 
ers for the first 3 months of the current year 
2 percent lower than last year but 6 percent 
ahead of 1948; cost-of-living index steady at 
164 between April and May; wholesale price 
index up fractionally in April. During the 
first 4 months of 1950, as compared with the 
like period of 1949, construction contracts 
awarded were up 10 percent; electric-power 
production was up 6 percent; steel ingot and 
casting production was unchanged; automo- 
bile production was up 38 percent; and retail 
trade was up 3 percent, but lower in April, on 
the annual comparison, for the first time in 
18 months, according to the preliminary esti- 
mate. In a comparison of the first 5 months 
of the current year with the comparable 
period last year, newsprint production was 
fractionally lower and railway carloadings 
were down 2 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada’s commodity trade with the world 
in April was lower than a year ago; imports 
totaled C$230,900,000, down about 5 percent, 
and exports amounted to C$205,500,000, down 
almost 14 percent. In the first 4 months of 
1950, commodity imports were 3.2 percent 
lower, and exports were down 5 percent. 
Canada’s adverse balance of commodity trade 
with the world during the first 4 months of 
the current year amounted to C$13,700,000, as 
compared with C$2,900,000 last year and a 
favorable balance of C$83,400,000 in the first 
4 months of 1948. 

Although there has been a certain amount 
of concern among businessmen and Govern- 
ment officials over the gradual downward 
trend in Canada’s total foreign trade, it has 
been somewhat offset by the improvement 
in Canada’s trading position with the United 
States; imports into Canada from the United 
States have been Kept comparatively low 
while exports have been stepped up. In 
April of this year, imports from the United 
States totaled C$162,200,000, down 9 percent 
from last April; exports at C$137,800,000 were 
24 percent higher. During the first 4 months 
of the current year, imports from the United 
States were about 6 percent lower than in the 
comparable period last year; exports were 21 
percent higher. Canada’s adverse balance of 
commodity trade with the United States 
amounted to C$197,900,000 during the first 4 
months of 1949; this year it was at a 5-year 
low (for the period) of C$60,900,000. 

For the second consecutive month (and 
for the second time in 18 years), Canada had 
a small (C$3,600,000) deficit on its commodity 
trading with the United Kingdom. Exports 
in April were valued at C$25,800,000; imports 
from the United Kingdom totaled C$29,500,- 
000. This is, of course, an indication of the 
success so far achieved by the United King- 
dom in curtailing its purchases from Canada 
while increasing its sales. Imports from 
Latin-American countries rose somewhat in 
April, while purchases from continental 
Europe were moderately lower. 


The 4 year wheat contract between Canada 
and the United Kingdom will not be renewed 
when it expires on July 31. Future sales 
will be made within the framework of the 
International Wheat Agreement. As a result 
of present Canadian-United Kingdom dis- 
cussions, it is indicated that in 1950-51 the 
United Kingdom will purchase in Canada be- 
tween 100,000,000 bushels and 120,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This wheat will be offered 
under Wheat Agreement terms as to price and 
quality. This marks the end of bilateral 
wheat contracts between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, under which 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat have been sold during the 
past 4 years. 

AGRICULTURE 


The serious lack of subsoil moisture in the 
Prairie Provinces and the generally unfavor- 
able weather prevailing are causing some 
concern. Better than average rainfall in 
most areas will be required from now on to 
promote development of a satisfactory crop. 

It is currently estimated that wheat acre- 
age for harvest in 1950 will be approximately 
26,000,000 acres compared with 1949 acreage 
of 27,500,000 acres. Summer-fallow acreage 
has also declined slightly, but significant 
increases are expected in the major coarse- 
grain crops and flaxseed. Fruit crops will be 
smaller this year mainly because of the 
severe winter injury to orchards in British 
Columbia. Potato acreage is expected to be 
slightly below that of 1949. 


LABOR SITUATION 


Industrial relations continue to be very 
satisfactory with strike action relatively in- 
significant and numerous new agreements 
signed without unusual difficulty. Many re- 
cent contracts have provided for $0.06 to 
$0.08 per hour wage increases coupled with 
other benefits; pension provisions have been 
included in some agreements, although the 
recently completed bargaining at a large 
Canadian automobile plant contained no 
such provision. Estimated labor income 
during the first 3 months of the current 
year is 3.3 percent greater than during the 
first quarter of last year. A joint parlia- 
mentary committee on old-age security has 
been sitting for a number of weeks and is 
expected to make its recommendations 
shortly. 

Tax POSITION 


Supplements to the United States- 
Canadian Double Taxation Conventions were 
signed last week and are now subject to rati- 
fication by the respective Governments. The 
provisions of the supplementary agreements 
affect relatively few individuals but serve to 
clarify and interpret the positions of the two 
Governments. The tax position of citizens 
of one country temporarily employed in the 
other is, in general, liberalized and other 
relatively minor changes are included in the 
supplements. 


FREIGHT RATES INCREASED 


A new increase in freight rates was 
awarded to the Canadian railways late in 
May. This new increase, which is under at- 
tack by some of the provincial governments, 
is expected to yield the railways about C$13,- 
000,000 annually. It represents an increase 
of approximately 3.4 percent in the existing 
rates and brings the increases since last fall 
to the full 20 percent originally requested by 
the railways. Freight-rate increases since 
the end of the war now total 45 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRATES AND VEHICLES CARRYING ANIMALS: 
QUARANTINE REGULATION 


Under a Ministerial Order of May 12, 1950, 
no person may bring into Canada any poul- 
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try crate, truck, or other vehicle that has 
been used for the purpose of conveying ani- 
mals, unless the poultry crate, truck, or 
other vehicle has been thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected since the last time it was 
used for such purpose. Inspectors may pro- 
hibit the entry of such crates or vehicles 
until they are cleaned and disinfected to 
their satisfaction. These regulations do not 
apply to stock cars or to aircraft. 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY PERIOD EXTENDED ON 
FisH OILS AND TALLOW 


Duty-free entry into Canada under the 
British Preferential and Most-Favored-Na- 
tion Tariffs on hydrogenated fish, seal, or 
whale oils and tallow under Canadian tariff 
item 280b originally designated for the period 
November 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950, has been 
extended for a further period from August 1, 
1950, to July 31, 1951, according to Order in 
Council P. C. 2688 dated May 30, 1950. A 
duty of 20 percent ad valorem is imposed 
under the General Tariff. (NoTEe: Imports 
from the United States are subject to Most- 
Favored-Nation Tariffs.) 

Tariff Item 280b, which was established by 
Order in Council P. C. 5585, dated November 
3, 1949, reads as follows: “Hydrogenated fish, 
seal or whale oils and hydrogenated tallow, 
produced from fish, seal or whale oils or from 
tallow wholly of Canadian origin, when im- 
ported for use exclusively in Canadian manu- 
factures under such regulations as the 
Minister may prescribe.” 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROGRESS ON REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The progress on the revision of the Colom- 
bian customs tariff has been reported in a 
dispatch dated June 7, received from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1950, 
for previous comment on the pending revi- 
sion.) 

Although the Office of Tariff Revision ap- 
parently has required more time than was 
anticipated for its initial draft of the new 
tariff schedule, the dispatch reports that 
the Minister of Finance predicts that this 
will be completed shortly and that he states 
it is intended to adopt the tariff by means 
of a decree law, with enactment scheduled 
for some time in July. 

The Embassy reports that the contents 
of the new draft are still a closely guarded 
secret, but a few comments about its gen- 
eral nature have been made public. The 
Minister of Finance has declared that the 
new tariff will be “courageously protection- 
ist,” but he has also stated that there will 
be decreases in the duties on some articles, 
adding “there will not be a general increase 
but a rational distribution, with reductions 
for some articles and increases for others, 
the importation of which is not indispen- 
sable or which are produced by our indus- 
try.” The National Customs Board has 
reported that the standard nomenclature of 
the League of Nations will be followed. This 
will entail not only a complete change of 
nomenclature from the 1931 Tariff but also 
a revision of the basic rules of classification. 
For example, articles composed of several 
different materials will be dutiable accord- 
ing to the principal material rather than 
that having the highest duty. 

With respect to merchandise ordered prior 
to the issuance of the new tariff, the Min- 
ister of Finance has made the following dec- 
laration: “Import licenses, both those for 
immediate use and those for future use, 
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issued prior to the promulgation of the new 
tariff, will be governed, in the case of dif- 
ferent duties, by those duties in effect at the 
time the said licenses were issued.” 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS OF TREATY SUSPENDED 
WITH CHILE 


The reciprocal tariff concessions of the 
Colombia-Chile commercial agreement have 
been suspended by mutual consent, effective 
July 1, in accordance with an exchange of 
notes effected June 14, between the Colom- 
bian Foreign Minister and the Chilean Am- 
bassador in Bogota, states a telegram and 
dispatch dated June 15 from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. As a result of 
this action, the United States will lose the 


Tariff 
No. Description 





benefit of the Colombian tariff concessions 
which it has continued to enjoy, by virtue of 
most-favored-nation treatment, since the 
suspension of the United States-Colombia 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement on December 1, 
1949. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 9, 1950.) 

Under the terms of article 2 of the Con- 
vention for Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween Chile and Colombia, signed at Santiago 
on November 27, 1936, and effective August 
11, 1942, reciprocal tariff concessions were 
made by each country on specified com- 
modities and the duties on other specified 
commodities were bound. The products in- 
volved, with the concession rate of duty and 
the general rate which will be applicable on 
July 1 are as follows: 


Duty in pesos per Gross 


kilogram 
Treaty with General — 


Chile rate 


10 Oats and other cereals, crushed, pearled husked, excluding wheat (except oats) __ 0.08 0. 08 


(Oats only) __- 


0.08 0.15 





640 


Grains and vegetables de sign: ated under Numerals 18 to 20, preserved in tins and in 
other containers__ LLL IEE ELIS IRL DRA LATS A, SAREE : 

Fresh fruits____- = ; . 

Fruits of all kinds, dried in the natural state_____- Paike es wales Kane 

Fruits preserved in their own juice, in sirups or in liquor__ _ 

Meats different from those classified under Numerals 46 and 47, and fish, unprep: ared, 
smoked, in brine, dry, ete__- 

Meats different from those classified under Numerals 46 and 47, fish. pre served in oil, 
sauce, etc._.__-__- _ 

Milk, condensed, ev vaporated, | or in powder ME x : = 

Shellfish, lobster, preserved, or alive-- > SSO ee : 

Tanned hides without hair, thin and light weight OD eRe 

The same, of calfskin - each chien tines aiiicone 

Vaccines and serums for ve terin: ary -o  eriae 

Disinfectants, insecticides, and fungicides 


0.30 
0. 20 
0. 25 
0. 50 


0. 30 


0. 30 
0.10 
0.30 
2.00 
1.50 
0.01 
0.01 


1 Per unit of individual dose of vaccine or 10 cc. or 1,000 antitoxie units of serums. 


With regard to concessions granted by 
Chile on Colombian products, all the Chilean 
concessions are bound in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Attention is called to an item in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1950, regarding 
the general revision of the Colombian cus- 
toms tariff which is now under way, and to 
the preceding item on the subject. With 
the suspension of the tariff concessions in 
the Chile-Colombia agreement, Colombia will 
have no international commitments which 
might interfere with the tariff revision. 


EXCHANGE OF OUTSTANDING IMPORT 

LICENSES FOR FUTURE-USE LICENSES 

Regulations governing the procedure by 
which importers may exchange outstanding 
import licenses for future-use licenses have 
been issued, implementing resolution No. 47 
of May 31, 1950, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. Regula- 
tion No. 26 of June 9, 1950, specifies the 
articles of importation to which such ex- 
changes may apply. (See the July 3, 1950, 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for an 
outline of Exchange Control resolution 
No. 47.) 

According to regulation No. 26, licenses 
covering the following imports may be 


exchanged: 
Tariff No. Description 

eee, iN 

10A_____..__ Rolled oats. 

181_.....-_._.. Toilet paper. 

oe Cotton transmission belting. 

299...._..... Photographic films and plates. 

355B_....... Rubber measuring tapes. 

Ses . Iron or steel screen or wire mesh less than 3 
mm, 

376......_... Iron or steel nails and tacks with heads of 
other metal. 

eS Flatirons, other than steam. 

390. ._- .... Iron and steel cutlery. 

393......_._.. Barber instruments and razors, other than 
electric, and blades. 

393A......._ Razor blades. 

_ eS Locks, padlocks, and keys. 

403......... Enameled iron sinks, bedpans_ syringe 


cans, and pails. 
404 and 405. All door handles, hinges, and miscellaneous 
hardware. 


406.....-_... Milk cans, fish hooks, enameled kitchen- 
ware, paper punches, platters, water jugs, 
enameled chamber pots. 

409......... Copper and tin in ingots, filings, sheets, 


and other forms. 
415......__. Accessories for construction, furniture, and 
the like, nickeled. 


Tariff No. Description 

429___ Wire mesh for reinforcing concrete. 

460A Inoxydizable steel plates, sheets, and other 
forms. 

487 Machines for domestic use, and parts. 

492 and 493. Scales and balances for weighing over 1,000 
grams, 

545 Abdominal belts. 

545 bis Thermos bottles. 

600 Plain flat glass. 

640A Atomizers and spray guns for insecticides, 


777 Flashlights. 


The above are all articles which appear to 
be in plentiful supply in local stores. 

The following is the list of articles which 
may be covered by future-use licenses in 
exchange for the regular licenses covering 
the foregoing: 


Tariff No. Description 

89 and 90 Fertilizers. 

\ | aa Insulating material for refrigerators. 

718... . Cotton sewing thread on spools of up to 500 
yards, for retail sale. 

266. _- .. Wool in skeins weighing up to 50 grams. 

Tires not manufactured domestically. 

a Iron or steel shoemakers’ nails. 

377B_.. Screws, nuts, and bolts. 

381......... Domestic stoves of all kinds and parts. 

384... Strong boxes. 

467......... Parts for pressure cookers. 

504......... Circular and band saws and teeth, and 
blades for planes. 

545C___.____ False teeth. 

570__...-_.._. Powdered plaster for dentists. 

633... . Cement, porcelain, paste, and wax for 
dental use. 

643 _.- . Colophony. 

_ wees Turpentine. 

665......... Ammonium sulfate. 

687... Copper sulfate. 

a 32.. Aniline and (its) chemical products. 

os Unspecified paints, varnishes, and 

enamels. 

es Unmanufactured paraffin and stearine. 

773A Sewing and sewing-machine needles. 


The exchanges may be made for all or part 
of the value of the original license, and for 
one or more of the articles on the preceding 
list, but if future use licenses are not re- 
quested for the total value of the original 
license, the difference will be canceled. The 
new licenses will be valid for a 4-month 
period beginning 2 months after their 
approval. 

As stated in resolution No. 47, the guaranty 
deposit required for future-use licenses will 
be only half that originally required, so im- 
porters who avail themselves of the new ex- 
change privilege will receive an immediate 
refund of half of the deposits made in con- 
nection with their original licenses. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated June 22, 1950) 


Retail trade showed no indication of ris- 
ing from its slump during the month of May. 
Personal incomes were still low and showed 
no tendency to increase. Credit eased some- 
what, but this was due to the necessity of 
maintaining sales at a profitable level rather 
than to increased demand. The sales depres- 
sion was fairly general, extending to auto- 
mobiles, appliances, soft goods, and luxury 
items. Even drug and_ pharmaceutical 
houses reported falling business and ex- 
tended credit on retail sales. Only food ven- 
dors and hardware and building material 
dealers reported a steady volume of sales. 

Imports declined sharply. Merchants hold- 
ing large inventories on which taxes had to 
be paid found these goods no longer com- 
petitive with newly imported merchandise 
and accordingly curtailed imports in order 
to liquidate stocks. Imports were further 
curtailed owing to the necessity of heavy 
capital outlays to finance expanded credit. 

Prices remained firm in spite of reduced 
demand, those on imported goods reflecting 
current firm price conditions in the United 
States, from which source 85 percent of 
Dominican imports are purchased. Coupled 
with high import duties and increased sales 
taxes, prices had little opportunity to decline. 


TRADE PROMOTION 


Trade promotion activities during May in- 
cluded visits of representatives of the Port 
of New Orleans and of the Central Institute 
for the Development of Foreign Trade of 
the Netherlands. Both missions were well 
received by Dominican Government and 
business officials. The Dutch representative, 
acting under the auspices of the Netherlands 
Government, is visiting all the Caribbean 
countries to promote the sale of Dutch- 
manufactured products, particularly dairy 
products, liqueurs, fine paper products, and 
agricultural machinery. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public works activity was featured by the 
completion of 19 new workers’ homes in Ciu- 
dad Trujillo as part of the recently an- 
nounced Government plan to build 1,000 
such homes throughout the country. An- 
nouncement was also made of plans to 
construct new buildings to house the Gov- 
ernment’s Banco de Reservas and _ the 
Central Bank. Plans were approved for con- 
struction of a new canal from the Yuma 
River which will irrigate more than 1,000 
acres. Construction was begun on new aque- 
ducts at Banica and Duvergé. New roads 
were nearing completion from La Romana 
to Higuey and from San Rafael de Yuma to 
Boca del Yuma. 

Municipal works included street repairs in 
Santiago, Valverde, Hato Mayor, Pena, Bani, 
Sabana de la Mar, and Moca. A projected 
loan of $1,300,000 was approved by the mu- 
nicipal government of Ciudad Trujillo for 
street repairs in the capital city. Feeder 
roads were completed from La Vega to the 
agricultural area near Licey, and from Hi- 
guey to Los Rios. Other works include pub- 
lic parks at Hato Mayor and San Juan and 
a public lighting system at Villa Gener- 
alisimo. Private building included a new 
12-room hotel at Barahona and homes for 
the aged at Higuey and Puerto Plata. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade figures for May 1950 show 
increases in both import and export trade. 
Acceleration of sugar shipments and a fairly 
heavy cacao movement brought the value of 
exports to $10,510,000, as compared with only 
$6,087,000 in April. Imports in May were 
valued at $2,555,000, showing a slight in- 
crease over the preceding month. The gen- 
eral level of import trade continued to show 
a decline from the 1949 level. May imports 
were $818,000 under the figure for May 1949, 
and total imports for the first 5 months of 
1950 were $5,528,000 under the total for the 
corresponding period of 1949. 


PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Official indexes for the month of May 1950 
indicate a trend toward rising prices and 
living costs. The price indexes showed only 
a slight increase in retail prices, but whole- 
sale prices were up 3 percent over the pre- 
ceding month’s figure. The cost-of-living 
index for the city of Ciudad Trujillo rose by 
144 percent during the month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Spring rains fell frequently during May 
in virtually all sections of the Dominican 
Republic, and severe cloudbursts and near- 
flood conditions were experienced in some 
parts of the country. The period of heavy 
rainfall continued into June, reviving pas- 
tures and stimulating the growth of newly 
planted crops. The May rainfall in the 
southeastern coastal region from Ciudad Tru- 
jillo to La Romana and Higuey was, however, 
below normal, thereby facilitating a continu- 
ation of the sugar-grinding season. Several 
mills shut down in late May, several weeks 
earlier than in 1949, but others continued 
grinding into June until continued heavy 
downpours forced a suspension of grinding 
operations. 

The 1949-50 Dominican production of raw 
sugar to May 31, 1950, amounted to 410,498 
metric tons, 3 percent less than the 421,986 
metric tons produced as of May 31, 1949. 
Exports continued to lag behind the 1949 
rate. Although the revised official forecast 
of the Dominican Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion indicates that 1949-50 production will 
total 491,000 short tons, many trade sources 
predict a final output of slightly more than 
500,000 short tons, 5 percent less than the 
1948-49 production. 

Harvesting of the tobacco crop continued, 
but sales in the Santiago area were running 
well behind the 1949 rate. Part of the lag 
was due to the lateness of the current crop 
because of the considerable replanting 
caused by heavy winter rains. Tobacco pro- 
ducers were reported, however, to be with- 
holding deliveries in the expectation of re- 
ceiving prices higher than the 6 to 8 cents 
per pound offered at the beginning of the 
spring marketing season. Prices rose during 
May and most sales during late May and 
early June of ordinary export-type leaf to- 
bacco were effected at 8 to 9 cents per pound. 

The cacao harvest proceeded rapidly during 
May 1950, with the crop reported to be equal 
to earlier expectations and considerably 
larger than the small 1949 spring crop. 
Harvesting, drying, and processing for market 
were also well in advance of last year, with 
firming prices in the United States market 
stimulating early export and delivery. 

Coffee shipments to the United States were 
smaller in volume than during the spring of 
1949. For the fifth month in succession, 
roasted coffee exports to Puerto Rico were 
negligible. Exporters complained that 
Puerto Rican price regulations had virtually 
eliminated a formerly attractive market. 


Ecuador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated June 8, 1950) 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Early in June, the Ecuadoran Government, 
upon the recommendation of the National 
Monetary Board, acted to extend, without 
change, the emergency international ex- 
change-control decree of 1947 (which was to 
expire on June 6 of the present year) until 
November 30, 1950, in order that the Na- 
tional Congress convening August 10 be 
given an opportunity to consider legislation 
to succeed the emergency decree. 

While awaiting the official decision in this 
matter, business in May slowed appreciably; 
by the last days of the month, however, in- 
dications that the monetary board would 
recommend extension of the emergency ex- 
change-control decree had become sufficiently 
strong that commercial activity began to 
show some acceleration, credit became 
slightly easier, and domestic collections im- 
proved. Increasing agricultural exports and 
a rise in the volume of money in circulation 
also aided the increase in business activity. 

The dollar rose slightly in value as May 
ended, apparently because of the demand 
for dollars on the part of Holy Year travelers 
preparing to depart for Rome. Cost of liv- 
ing during May dropped slightly as the result 
of the end of the rainy season’s foodstuff 
shortages on the coast and of the complete 
restoration of rail transportation facilities 
between Guayaquil and Quito. 

The Guayaquil import-control office re- 
ported a total of $2,765,136 in import permits 
granted during May, as compared with 
$3,515,057 in the preceding month and 
$3,637,627 in May 1949. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


Ecuador and Peru signed a commercial 
convention in May, each country according 
the other unlimited most-favored-nation 
treatment as to duties, fees, taxes, fiscal 
charges, and administrative requirements 
and procedures. Exception from the provi- 
sions of the convention was made as to ad- 
vantages, privileges, or exemptions which 
either party may otherwise accord a con- 
tiguous state or those which may be granted 
under a customs union. 

In May the Ecuadoran Government an- 
nounced a barter agreement whereby arms 
and ammunition for police use, to be ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia, would be paid 
for by shipment of 5,500 quintals of rice and 
400 quintals of cacao to that country. The 
value of the transaction was set at $50,000. 


HIGHWAYS 


A United States company was awarded the 
contract for the construction of a highway 
to link Manta, on the coast in Manabi Prov- 
ince, to Quevedo. When completed, the 
highway will afford overland communication 
between Manta and Quito, providing the lat- 
ter city with a maritime connection other 
than Guayaquil. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions remained unfavorable 
to crops in May, with abnormal highland 
rains continuing and lowland drought inten- 
sifying. Rice, castor seed, cacao, and tagua 
give indications of poor 1950 crops in com- 
parison with 1949 crops. Despite the drought, 
the earlier improved expectations for ba- 
nanas are maintained, and already good cof- 
fee prospects have become still better. 
Mangrove-bark production is expected to in- 
crease. Kapok, with high prices, should be 
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a distinct beneficiary of the drought with 
a bumper crop if no rains occur in Manabi 
before mid-July or in Guayas before June 30. 
Rice exports of 1,447,022 kilograms in May 
terminated the delayed movement of the 
1949 crop into foreign markets. Exports dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1950 of 20,753,000 
kilograms were 16-fold those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1949 as a result of the 
hold-over from the latter year. Preliminary 
unofficial figures for cacao beans entering 
Guayaquil from producing areas during the 
May peak reached 3,305,000 kilograms as 
compared with 2,901,000 kilograms in May 
1949. However, the 5-month total of 10,371,- 
574 kilograms was a decline of 7 percent from 
the comparable period in 1949. Exports dur- 
ing the first 5 months placed unofficially at 
9,473,000 kilograms, were 10 percent below 
those of the comparable 1949 period. Coffee 
exports in the first 5 months of 1950 were 
estimated at 2,700,000 kilograms, practically 
the same as during the comparable period of 
1949. Six technicians for extension work 
with coffee growers had been tentatively con- 
tracted by the Institute of Coffee Develop- 
ment, to begin work upon receipt of funds 
from the Development Corporation. Banana 
exports from Guayaquil in May totaled 443,- 
761 stems, up 20 percent from the corre- 
sponding month of 1949. Shipments in the 
first 5 months, 2,018,878 stems, were 6 percent 
more than those in January—May 1949. 


El Salvador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated June 16, 1950) 


The usual summer slump in Salvador’s 
business appears now to be developing in 
some lines. Merchants dealing in textiles, 
drygoods, luxury items, and imported food- 
stuffs report that both wholesale and retail 
trade has slackened during the past 30 days. 
In hardware, construction materials, house- 
hold appliances, and in drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, however, business is still good. 
The intense activity in construction of all 
types, which has prevailed during the past 
several months, continues, and demand for 
such items as reinforcing bars, cement, and 
glass has been heavy. Nearly all imports of 
these items, however, now come from Europe. 

Local banks report that collections are sat- 
isfactory and that the majority of importers 
are meeting their financial obligations 
promptly. Sight drafts are the chief credit 
media in use, with a slight increase being 
noted by local banks in use of time drafts. 
Terms of 30 to 90 days are being offered by 
both United States and European exporters. 
A considerable decline in the use of letters 
of credit has been noted. 

Salvadoran gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves remain satisfactory, although there 
has occurred the usual seasonal falling off in 
total exchange holdings as coffee shipments 
declined. As of May 31, 1950, total gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Salvadoran 
banks were valued at $49,714,000, compared 
with $40,037,600 on the same date in 1949. 

The air-cargo traffic of the airlines serving 
El Salvador has increased significantly during 
the past 6 months. The bulk of these ship- 
ments are through the port of New Orleans. 
Rates are low enough to attract many local 
importers who formerly brought in every- 
thing by ocean steamer. 

The Salvadoran coffee market, which had 
been quite sluggish since before the begin- 
ning of the year, picked up considerably 
during May and the first weeks of June. 
Prices rose from 4 to 5 cents a pound, with 
good washed coffees being sold at about $48 
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f. o. b. Salvadoran port by the middle of 
June. Export-sale registrations during May 
rose to 83,296 bags (of 60 kilograms each), 
compared with only 44,463 bags sold in April. 
Shipments during the month amounted to 
48,192 bags. 

The Compania Salvadorena de Cafe, which 
had been estimating the 1949-50 export coffee 
crop at about 1,035,000 bags, has now raised 
its estimate to at least 1,104,000 bags, and 
the crop may be from 30,000 to 40,000 bags 
greater. There still remain unsold from the 
1949-50 crop approximately 130,000 bags of 
coffee. 

With grinding over at 21 of El Salvador’s 
24 sugar mills, by the end of May it appeared 
that the 1949-50 plantation (centrifugal) 
sugar production would amount to about 
500,000 quintals (approximately 25,000 short 
tons). As of May 31, the mills reported a 
total production of 497,790 quintals. A quota 
of 400,000 quintals (20,000 short tons) has 
been reserved for domestic consumption, and 
there is a possibility that additional sugar 
may be held back for local requirements. 
Domestic sugar consumption has been rising 
steadily in recent years. 

On June 2, the Lempa River Hydroelectric 
Commission (CEL) opened the bidding on 
the turbines and generators to be installed 
in the 30,000-kw. Lempa River hydroelectri- 
fication project. The closing date for receiv- 
ing bids was June 29. On June 30, bids for 
the construction of the Guayabo Dam were 
to be opened. The National Constituent As- 
sembly on June 13 voted to ratify the Loan 
and Guarantee Agreements signed last De- 
cember with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development covering the 
financing of the project. The ratification 
decree was expected to be promulgated some 
time between June 20 and 25. Soon there- 
after the CEL was to offer to the public the 
13,100,000-colon bond issue for the financing 
of the local currency expenditures of the 
project. 


France 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA PROVIDES FOR INCREASED TRADE 


[See item appearing under heading of 
“Czechoslovakia.”) [See next issue.| 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUPLICATING AND ADDRESSING MACHINES: 
IMPORTATION FROM UNITED STATES AU- 
THORIZED 


The importation into Greece of duplicating 
and addressing machines from the United 
States was authorized by decision No. 84747 
dated May 30, 1950, of the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy, staves an airgram from 
the United States Embassy, Athens, dated 
June 8. (Such importation was previously 
prohibited by a ministerial announcement 
summarized in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 12, 1949.) 

The decision constituted an order to all 
Chambers of Commerce in Greece to notify 
all importers concerned, in their respective 
districts, that the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy would grant permits for imports of 
duplicators and addressing machines (Greek 
tariff paragraph 135a) from the United 
States. Import permits were to be issued to 
qualified quota holders who had not as yet 
used up quotas for the second half of the 
1949-50 fiscal year. 

Interested importers were to apply for an 
import license by June 15, 1950, at the latest. 





Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CLASSES OF HOSIERY PROHIBITED 
IMPORTATION 


A resolution of June 3, 1950, published in 
the Official Daily of June 9, 1950, suspends the 
importation of certain classes of hosiery into 
Guatemala, states a report dated June 12, 
1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Guatemala. 

Affected by the resolution are the following 
tariff classifications: 


Item Description 


469-2-3-1 Hosiery, pure artificial silk, plain or em- 
broidered. 

469-2-3-4 Hosiery, artificial silk, with mixture of cot- 
ton to 50 percent, plain or embroidered, 

469-2-5-1 Hosiery, cotton, with mixture of natural 
silk to 49.99 percent, plain or embroidered, 

469-2-6-2 Hosiery, cotton, with mixture of artificial 
silk to 49.99 percent, plain or embroidered, 

469-2-6-3 Hosiery, cotton, with mixture of wool, to 
49.99 percent, plain or embroidered. 

469-2-6-4 Hosiery, pure cotton, embroidered or 
trimmed with other materials. 

469-2-6-5 Hosiery, pure cotton, plain, trimmed, or 


embroidered with the same material. 


Fifteen days were established for the 
registration of pending orders. Under this 
resolution imports may be admitted at the 
discretion of the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor. 


CHANGES IN DruG TARIFFS AND CREATION 
oF NEW CATEGORY 


Decree No. 737 published in the Official 
Daily of June 1, 1950, and effective June 2, 
makes the following tariff reductions, states 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
Guatemala City, dated June 8, 1950: 


Item 423-—1—0-2 (Acetyl salicylic acid) 
dutiable at $0.30 per net kilogram. 

Item 425—-1—5-—1 (phenacetin paraoxye- 
tilacetanalid) dutiable at $0.40. These 
items were formerly dutiable at $1 and 
$1.25 per net kilogram, respectively. 

Added to the tariff is item 425-2-0-8 
(Anhydrous caffein) dutiable at $1.50 per 
net kilogram. This item was formerly 
included in item 425-2-0-3 and was 
dutiable at $5 per net kilogram. 


Honduras 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated June 14, 1950) 


The Banco Central de Honduras and the 
Banco Nacional de Fomento (National De- 
velopment Bank) were expected to open on 
July 1, 1950. The officers and boards of di- 
rectors of each bank had been chosen and 
were working diligently toward meeting the 
deadline. In the meantime, the country’s 
two commercial banks continued calling in 
loans whenever possible and bank credit, 
particularly for imports, continued to be 
scarce. 

Importers with surplus stocks were finding 
sales difficult, particularly on higher-priced 
items: Fears, on the part of retailers, that 
inflationary trends were developing in the 
United States, with special emphasis on tex- 
tiles, leather, hardware, and canned foods 
caused increased purchases of these items 
from wholesalers, and recurring war scares 
were causing some merchants to rebuild their 
stocks. 

Servicio Aéreo de Honduras, S. A. (SAHSA) 
celebrated on June 4 the opening of its new 
machine shops and hangar at Toncontin 
(Tegucigalpa) Airport. Transportes Aéreos 
Nacionales, S. A. (TAN) was given permission 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board on June 12 
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to operate two flights a week from Teguci- 
galpa to Miami, via Habana, carrying pas- 
sengers, cargo, and mail. This makes three 
international carriers flying in Honduras, 
the others being Pan American Airways 
(PAA) and TACA International Aerovias 
INCA has ceased operations in Honduras. 

The aviation law has just been published 
and will become effective on June 18. The 
far-reaching social welfare, employment, 
and aviation-control provisions of the law 
will, it is believed, have very important ef- 
fects upon civil aviation in Honduras, if en- 
forced. All domestic airlines are continuing 
their regular operations pending active en- 
forcement of the law. 

Construction of roads throughout the 
country continued, and public works in the 
cities of Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula 
increased. In Tegucigalpa one old bridge 
across the Choluteca River was being rebuilt, 
while two new ones were under construction, 
bringing the total to four. The new custom- 
house and the rebuilt post office building 
were nearing completion in the capital city. 
Several streets were being paved. San Pedro 
Sula reported plans for the construction of a 
business arcade, to cost more than 250,000 
lempiras (1 lempira= $0.50, United States 
currency). 


Commercial Laws Digest 


HonpuraAs ADOPTS NEw COMMERCIAL CODE 


By decree No. 73 of February 16 published 
in La Gaceta of May 24, the Honduran Con- 
gress enacted into law a new commercial code 
which replaces the old one of 1940, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy at Tegucigalpa dated June 8, 1950. 

The new code became effective on June 13, 
1950, 20 days after its publication. The code 
will replace all except articles 733 to 1038 of 
the old code, which deal with maritime com- 
merce and certain insurance articles. Also 
Legislative Decree No. 54 of February 2, 
1937, will continue in force until an organic 
law covering insurance is passed, and will 
override inconsistent provisions of the new 
code. 

Further details will be announced as soon 
as a copy of the new code becomes available. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES OF 
INDONESIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“United States of Indonesia.’’) 


Iran 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated June 5, 1950) 


Evidence of further deterioration in Iran's 
economic position has been noted recently. 


The Plan Organization activities were sharply- 


curtailed in April and May for financial rea- 
sons. Some uncertainty exists as to whether 
all of the advance royalties which the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. agreed to furnish the Gov- 
ernment during the current 3 months will 
be placed at the disposal of the Plan Or- 
ganization or whether part of these will be 
diverted to the Treasury to cover current 
budget deficits. Over-all expenditures of the 
Plan Organization for the year ended March 
20, 1950, were estimated at more than 1,500,- 
000,000 rials (1 rial=$0.03 at official rate). 
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The budget for 1950-51, as presented to 
the Majlis, anticipates a deficit of 2,500,- 
000,000 rials, with expenditures estimated at 
11,400,000,000 rials and revenues at 8,900,- 
000,000 rials. Statements accompanying the 
budget indicate that a deficit from the previ- 
ous years will also have to be met. The 
deficit in 1949-50, incidentally, follows sev- 
eral years during which estimated budget 
totals reflected an approximate balance. 
With a view to ameliorating the unsatisfac- 
tory state of national finances, certain pro- 
posals, including a luxury tax on nonessential 
products, are under consideration. 

While the unemployment situation appears 
to have been alleviated somewhat by seasonal 
factors affecting agriculture, there have also 
been reports of further factory shut-downs. 
A textile plant in Isfahan, employing 400 
men, closed May 21, its difficulties being at- 
tributed to a decline in prices of cotton 
yarn. Rough estimates from the Depart- 
ment of Labor suggest that employment lev- 
els may be as low as 50 percent of normal in 
several important industries. In order to 
improve the industrial situation, certain new 
regulations on loans to private factories have 
been drawn up which provide terms some- 
what more attractive to factory owners than 
those now in effect. 

Petroleum output continues to approxi- 
mate record levels. In the first quarter of 
1950, output amounted to 7,594,000 tons com- 
pared with 6,410,000 tons in the same period 
of 1949. Conversions of sterling to rials by 
the oil company continued at a high rate, 
amounting to £3,550,000 in February and 
March, despite unconfirmed reports of pend- 
ing economies. 

Latest price indexes indicate a continua- 
tion of the downward trend in practically 
all components of the several indexes. The 
wholesale price index (Tehran) for the month 
ended April 20 was 527 compared with 537 
in the preceding month; the corresponding 
figures for the cost-of-living indexes in 
Tehran and Iran were 595 and 814, compared 
with 628 and 846, respectively. All these 
indexes show a decline of about 20 percent 
from the preceding year. 

Trade with Western Germany has increased 
steadily since the signing of a commercial 
agreement last year. Recent figures show im- 
ports from Germany valued at $4,127,000 and 
exports from Iran of $3,054,000 during the 
past year. 

Import quotas for the Iranian year be- 
ginning March 21, 1950, announced in May, 
totaled 3,696,350,000 rials, including 500,- 
000,000 held in reserve for spot allocation 
during the year; this compares with 3,823,- 
050,000 in the preceding year. To check spec- 
ulation in import quotas the Ministry of 
National Economy issued new regulations 
making the validity of quotas contingent 
upon the opening of letters of credit by June 
10; or, in the case of imports against sight 
draft, the presentation of evidence by June 
15 of orders placed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw SCHEDULE OF CONSULAR FEES 
APPROVED 


The Iranian Council of Ministers has ap- 
proved a new schedule of consular fees, 
states an airgram dated May 19 from the 
United States Embassy, Tehran. The new 
schedule provides for a uniform fee of 50 
rials for certification of each of the fol- 
lowing documents: The invoice and the cer- 
tificate of origin, regardless of the value of 
the shipment covered; and, the health cer- 
tificate or certificate that goods are in good 
condition. For certification of each addi- 
tional copy of any of the foregoing docu- 
ments, the fee is 2 rials (1 rial—$0.031). 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QuOTAS ANNOUNCED FOR RUBBER-PROOFED 
CLOTHING AND WOMEN’S AND GIRLS’ 
Hats 


The Irish Government has issued notices 
designating the quantities of goods which 
may be imported under quota for the period 
July 1 through December 31, 1950, as fol- 
lows: Women’s and girls’ hats, caps, hoods, 
and shapes, 80,000 articles from all coun- 
tries; rubber-proofed clothing, 6,000 articles 
from all countries. 


QUOTAS ANNOUNCED ON SCREWS, AND ON 
BRUSHES, BROOMS, AND Mops 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
designating the following quantities of goods 
to be imported under quota for the periods 
shown: Screws, having slotted heads and 
tapered threads, 50,000 gross, of which 
48,000 gross shall be of British or Canadian 
manufacture, from July 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1950; brushes, brooms, and mops for 
domestic or household use, 48,000 articles 
from all countries; personal toilet brushes, 
72,000 articles from all countries; brushes, 
brooms, and mops, other than the kinds 
mentioned above, 72,000 articles from all 
countries. The next quota period for 
brushes, brooms, and mops is from July 1, 
1950, through June 30, 1951. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT FOR COMMOD- 
ITY EXCHANGE SIGNED WITH NORWAY 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Norway.”’) 


Nicaragua 


DISPATCHES FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT MANAGUA 


(Dispatch dated June 6, 1950) 


This report covers the period from April 21 
to May 22. 

The President of Nicaragua, Dr. Roman Y 
Reyes, died on May 6, 1950. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution, the 
Nicaraguan Congress on May 7 designated 
his successor, General Anastasio Somoza, for- 
mer president and then Minister of War, to 
complete President Roman’s unexpired term. 
General Somoza at that time also was a can- 
didate for the presidency for the following 
term. Elections were held on May 21, and 
the official figures give Somoza a large ma- 
jority. Former President Roman’s term will 
expire apparently in May 1951, and it there- 
fore appears that General Somoza will be 
President of Nicaragua for at least the next 
7 years. 


MINIMUM PLAN OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


This development is of great importance 
in the economic life of the country, inas- 
much as in his speech of acceptance of the 
candidacy for president of the National Lib- 
eral Party, made on April 22, 1950, General 
Somoza stated that if he were successful in 
the recent elections his administration 
would devote every effort to the completion 
of his Minimum Plan of Economic Develop- 
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ment. In the agricultural field, this plan 
calls for an increase in the production of 
coffee and other Nicaraguan products includ- 
ing sesame, rice, corn, cotton, bananas, 
beans, sugar, and woods. Efforts will be 
made also to introduced new types of oleag- 
inous seeds and vegetable fibers. To achieve 
these ends, Somoza stated that he would 
create a National Institute of Agricultural 
Development and that his administration 
would supply selected seeds at cost; would 
develop a new agricultural credit policy, han- 
died through the National Bank and the 
National Mortgage Bank, aiming in particu- 
lar to assist the farmer in obtaining agri- 
cultural machinery; and would create a na- 
tional system of grain deposits. This last 
point would be undertaken in connection 
with banks and private capital and would 
include guaranteed minimum prices. 

In addition, it calls for the expansion of 
the cattle industry and assistance to the 
ranchers in overcoming diseases and pests 
and in improving pastures and lands. Final 
points under the agricultural section of the 
Somoza plan call for the development of 
agricultural experiment centers, reduction of 
freight rates and interdepartmental taxa- 
tion, and a system of “internal colonization,” 
by which selected families would be settled 
on national lands and provided with agri- 
cultural implements, seeds, and construction 
material. 

The second point of this Minimum Plan of 
Economic Development proposes the contin- 
uation and expansion of the present road- 
building program. 

In regard to the monetary and exchange 
policy, General Somoza stated that it is his 
conviction that exchange controls should be 
abolished gradually, as satisfactory condi- 
tions are developed, and stated that within 
the first 2 years of his administration con- 
trols will have completely disappeared. 

He then stated that the policy of his gov- 
ernment would be to create the best possible 
conditions for the attraction of foreign 
capital. He added that his government sup- 
ported in every particular Chapter Four of 
the Economic Conference at Bogota and that, 
based on those sound principles, a body of 
national legislation would be developed to 
regulate the activities of private interna- 
tional capital which might come to Nica- 
ragua. He added that it was recognized that 
the industrial development of a country with 
incipient industry requires a certain degree 
of protection for that industry during its 
initial stages, and that he therefore proposed 
to create a rational system of protection for 
local industry within the framework of rec- 
ognized treaties and conventions. This sys- 
tem will not involve the adoption of quan- 
titative restrictions on imports, nor other 
measures which would unnecessarily restrict 
international commerce. 

Turning to the question of public finance, 
plans call for overcoming the present finan- 
cial difficulties by complete reorganization of 
the Ministry of Public Finance, a revision of 
the internal-revenue system, the creation of 
a Bureau of the Budget, and the employment 
of foreign fiscal advisers. 

In speaking of public credit, General So- 
moza stated that his administration would 
comply in all details with the international 
obligations of the nation, and would obtain 
loans destined exclusively to the expansion 
of the productive capacity of the nation. 
He added that his government would be will- 
ing to guarantee loans made to private per- 
sons by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Export- 
Import Bank, and, in that connection, would 
render all possible assistance to the develop- 
ment of private enterprises. 

In the field of industrial relations, General 
Somoza said that he would continue along 
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the lines laid down by the present Nicaraguan 
Labor Code. 

He also listed a number of other points of 
his Minimum Program, including an increase 
in sanitary measures, expansion of electrical 
and potable water facilities, intelligent ex- 
ploitation of the country’s mineral resources 
and other improvements. 

This plan is broad and sweeping, embrac- 
ing all phases of the social and economic 
development of Nicaragua. Unassisted, the 
country can realize only a part of the total 
program. However, with international as- 
sistance and careful, earnest administration, 
much of the program should be capable of 
realization, to the great benefit of the coun- 
try. 


COFFEE AND COTTON MARKETS 


The market for Nicaraguan coffee con- 
tinued quiet during the period April 21 to 
May 22, with very little activity being re- 
ported. The price remained at approximately 
$46 per quintal of 100 pounds f. o. b., for 
Nicaragua washed, during the first part of 
the month, but then began to drift down- 
ward, and at the close of the period prices 
offered were approximately $44 per quintal, 
and there were signs of increased activity. 
As of May 15, between 15 and 20 percent of 
the estimated exportable crop of 400,000 quin- 
tals had not been sold, but in view of the 
evidences of increasing activity this percent- 
age was expected to be substantially reduced 
in the next few weeks. 

Reduced coffee export sales has led to a 
monetary tightness in the availability of 
cordobas for loan purposes, since it is esti- 
mated that as much as 12,000,000 cordobas 
are tied up in the unsold balance of the 
coffee crop. Also, local exporters were eager 
to purchase the current exportable cotton 
crop, in view of the compensatory import 
permits which were issued for its exporta- 
tion, and at one time approximately 4,000,000 
cordobas were thus tied up. As both coffee 
and cotton were beginning to move more 
freely during the second half of May, it was 
expected that this situation would be im- 
proved soon. 


(Dispatch dated June 19, 1950) 


This report covers the period from May 22 
through June 15, 1950. 

Nicaragua’s exchange and import control 
mechanism is in process of a complete over- 
hauling. Exactly what policy will be adopted 
is not yet clear, though indications are that 
it will call for rigid restrictions and a deter- 
mined effort to keep dollar expenditures for 
the remainder of the calendar year at a 
figure sufficiently low to permit the country 
to achieve a current position in its balance 
of payments. Differences of opinion as to 
the policy to be followed and dissatisfaction 
with the existing administration of exchange 
and import controls have developed during 
recent months. Some officials of the Govern- 
ment are perturbed over the present situ- 
ation, feeling that the country’s present 
balance and prospects of dollar revenue for 
the rest of the calendar year are danger- 
ously, almost alarmingly, low. In the first 
2 weeks of June no exchange or import per- 
mits were granted, and it appeared that this 
situation would continue, possibly for the 
remainder of the month. 

The Managua press reported that a mis- 
sion from the International Monetary Fund 
would arrive in Nicaragua within the next 
2 weeks. This mission was requested by the 
Nicaraguan Government in connection with 
its continuing financial problems, both in- 
ternal and in the international field. It 
should be emphasized that Nicaragua has 
made considerable progress since the visit 
of a similar mission in February 1949, and 
the Government requested the mission’s re- 
turn in order to continue the improvements 





begun at that time. In view of the present 
situation concerning exchange and import 
controls, the visit of the mission will be 
particularly opportune. 

The Nicaraguan Minister of Finance pub- 
licly stated that it appeared certain that 
the Government would reach the end of its 
fiscal year on June 30, 1950, having operated 
within the limits of its heavily restricted 
budget calling for expenditures of 54,000,- 
000 cordobas (official rate, 5 cordobas to $1, 
United States currency) during the 12 
months. Since it appeared that the country 
would have a slight surplus for its opera- 
tions during the year, the Minister of 
Finance stated that the proposed budget for 
the coming fiscal year will call for expendi- 
tures of approximately 60,000,000 cordobas. 

The recently paved 28-kilometer section 
of the Inter-American Highway running 
from Sebaco to Matagalpa was formally in- 
augurated on June 10, 1950, in ceremonies 
at Sebaco and Matagalpa attended by the 
President of the Republic. 

Preliminary indications are that a greater 
area of the country will be planted to cot- 
ton this year, thus indicating the proba- 
bility of a larger crop than last year’s record 
one from which approximately 80,000 quin- 
tales of 100 pounds of ginned cotton were 
available for export. These indications are 
somewhat disquieting inasmuch as the best 
available information indicates that perhaps 
as much as 30,000 quintales of last year’s 
crop have still not found a foreign pur- 
chaser. Some of the crop was moved at 
prices around $28.50 per quintal f. o. b. 
Corinto, but the local trade says that the 
best offers received now are in the neighbor- 
hood of $26.50. Thus far the country’s au- 
thorities have been unwilling to approve 
exports at that figure. It appears, there- 
fore, that an amount in excess of 4,000,000 
cordobas still remains tied up in the past 
cotton crop. 

The remaining small balance of Nica- 
ragua’s recent coffee crop has been moving 
satisfactorily on a slow but fairly firm mar- 
ket, at prices of approximately $45 per quin- 
tal of Nicaragua washed, f. o. b. Corinto. 
Indications are that the entire crop will 
shortly be disposed of. However, it appears 
that a larger percentage than at first re- 
alized had been sold prior to the sharp rise 
in world coffee prices occurring in Novem- 
ber 1949, and the country’s income from this 
crop will be less than had at first been an- 
ticipated. However, that income is expected 
to run in the neighborhood of at least 
$13,000,000. 

An increasing number and variety of Euro- 
pean goods are beginning to appear on the 
local market, at prices lower than those 
quoted for similar American products. Re- 
cent developments include the importation 
of Swedish sewing machines and the estab- 
lishment of a small company to import 
German automobiles. American cotton and 
rayon textiles, in particular, appear to be 
facing strenuous competition, principally 
from Czechoslovak and Japanese sources. 
Few, if any, imports of these textiles have 
been made to date, but several local im- 
porters are increasingly interested, and are 
investigating the possibilities of purchases 
from the two countries. Meanwhile the 
local textile industry has been continuing 
its campaign to obtain protection against 
foreign competition of all sorts, and appears 
to have been at least temporarily successful 
in obtaining an informal decision to restrict 
cotton textile imports for the next few 
months. 





A special commission has been appointed 
in France to study economic anc financial 
problems resulting from surplus alcohol pro- 
duction. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Norway 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated June 5, 1950) 
GENERAL 


Public interest during May continued to 
be focused on the increase in living costs 
stemming from the reduction in Govern- 
ment subsidies to 600,000,000 crowns (1 
crown = $0.19), effective April 3. Early in 
May, the Government submitted a state- 
ment of general economic policy, in which 
it asserted that the reduction in subsidies 
would not necessarily result in a reduction 
in living standards. It emphasized the pos- 
sibilities of maintaining these standards 
through increased output and called upon 
producers and distributors to accept lower 
profit margins. At the same time, the re- 
port called upon labor to refrain from 
requests for compensatory wage increases, 
particularly in industries where higher wage 
costs would be prejudicial to Norway’s ability 
to compete in international markets. 

The national committee of the Federation 
of Trade Unions by a vote of 134 to 1 en- 
dorsed the Government’s policy paper, in- 
cluding the latter’s emphasis on the need for 
restraint with respect to demands for wage 
increases. On the other hand, the commit- 
tee stressed the FTU'’s intention to seek some 
compensation in the form of higher wages 
if the cost-of-living index is equal to or 
above the level of 165.6 on September 15, 
1950. Release of official data shortly there- 
after indicating that the current cost-of- 
living index is now above that level enhanced 
the import of this statement. 

The cost-of-living index, based on 1938, 
had advanced to 167.5 on April 15. This was 
5.1 percent higher than during the preceding 
month and 1.9 points in excess of the Sep- 
tember “red line,” the figure that has been 
agreed upon as the determining factor in 
whether or not new wage negotiations will 
be held in the fall. The rise in the index was 
chiefly a reflection of the subsidy reductions 
effected in early April. The full impact of 
the April subsidy reduction, however, is yet 
to be revealed, as stocks on hand have con- 
tinued to be sold at the previous price level. 
The new, revised cost-of-living index, with 
1949 as a base, increased by 2.8 percent, as 
compared with the preceding month, and 
reached 103.7 on April 15. (This new index 
was not so greatly affected by the subsidy 
reduction as the 1938 index, in which the 
level of subsidized commodities weighs more 
heavily.) The wholesale price index as of 
May 15 increased by 0.1 percent from the 
preceding month, reaching 203.7. 


FINANCE 


The Finance Ministry has proposed to con- 
tinue for the current fiscal year the use of 
ECA counterpart funds to reduce the Occu- 
pation Account in the Norges Bank. This is 
an account established with a view to the 
gradual liquidation of the inflation which 
occurred during, and as a result of, the Ger- 
man occupation. 

Government receipts from principal rev- 
enue items for the first three quarters of 
this fiscal year indicate that total receipts 
for the full year may exceed earlier forecasts. 

After several years of preparation, the 
Government last month announced its plan 
to issue premium lottery bonds to a total 
of 30,000,000 crowns at an effective interest 
rate of 1144, percent. The bonds are to be 
tax free and are intended as a means of 
absorbing excess purchasing power in the 
hands of the public. They were placed on 
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sale on June 1, and reportedly found an ac- 
tive market, although there has been a con- 
tinuing decline in prices for ordinary Gov- 
ernment bonds, which are now traded at 
984%. 

The principal changes in the Norges Bank 
May 22 statements, as compared with April 
22 (in millions of crowns), are as follows: 
Foreign-exchange holdings, 362.6 (388.6); 
temporary gold holdings, 59.1 (44.9); cur- 
rency in circulation, 2,161.7 (2,181.6); and 
deposits of foreign banks, 297.9 (285.6). 


INDUSTRY 


Reflecting the traditional 5-day Easter 
holiday, the industrial-production index 
(1938=100, computed for an equal number 
of workdays each month) declined from 151 
in March to 143 in April. The decline was 
most evident in export industries dependent 
on fishery operations. 

Odda Smelteverk, Norwegian producer of 
cyanamide, is expected to begin production 
of dicyandiamide by early September 1950. 
Full production, estimated at 4,500 metric 
tons annually, will probably not be reached 
before July 1951, however. The entire pro- 
duction of dicyandiamide is to be exported 
to the United Kingdom, where it will be 
further processed into melamine for use in 
the plastics industry. An estimated 18,000 
tons of Odda Smelteverk’s annual cyanamide 
production (45,000 tons) is expected to be 
utilized for the new product. 

Reconstruction of the war-damaged pe- 
troleum refinery located near Ténsberg had 
progressed sufficiently to allow production to 
begin again on July 1, 1950. Norsk Ameri- 
kansk Mineraloljekompagni, owner of the 
refinery, anticipates an annual production 
based on 40,000 tons of crude oil, as compared 
with 32,000 tons during operations just be- 
fore the war. About half the production 
at the refinery will consist of asphalt and 
gas oil (the lightest-grade fuel oil). Lube 
oil, industrial gasoline, and white spirits 
will also be produced. Crude-oil supplies, 
the first shipment of which has already been 
received, are expected to be obtained from 
Venezuela. 

AGRICULTURE 


In May, normally the spring planting sea- 
son in Norway, there were long periods of 
continuous fair weather. Planting proceeded 
unusually fast under these almost ideal con- 
ditions and was completed about 2 weeks 
earlier than normal. Early seedings of grain 
showed a good stand, as did pastures and 
meadows. Through May the outlook for 1950 
crop production was favorable. 

The food-supply_ situation, although 
slightly improved as compared with last 
year, with only meat, cheese, coffee, cocoa, 
and sugar still rationed, remained unsatis- 
factory, especially with regard to fruits and 
vegetables. Throughout winter and spring, 
fruit has been practically unavailable, and 
even such common staple winter vegetables 
as cabbage and carrots have been lacking. 

Although potato stocks for all uses were 
plentiful in the fall, a general scarcity of 
carbonaceous feeds, together with price re- 
lationships favoring the use of potatoes for 
feed rather than for food, has given rise to 
a serious shortage of potatoes. This short- 
age will remain unrelieved until the new 
Norwegian crop becomes available in an- 
other month or two. 


FISHERIES 


The mackerel catch off the west coast has 
been very good and, by May 10, 130,000 kilo- 
grams of mackerel had been caught. Sev- 
eral shiploads of iced mackerel have been 
exported to the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands. A considerable amount has 
been salted and 20,000 kilograms have been 
frozen. 


The total 1950 Norwegian cod catch as of 
May 10 amounted to 120,029 tons, compared 
with 105,746 tons in the same period last 
year and 121,626 tons in 1948. Of this year’s 
catch, 41,219 tons are being dried and 63,343 
tons, salted. The amount being frozen is 
only 15,468 against 44,900 tons last year. 

Canned-fish exports during the first quar- 
ter were double the exports in the same 
period last year, while the value of uncanned 
Norwegian fish exports during the period 
January-March 1950 was about the same as 
in the same period last year. 


SHIPPING 


The Norwegian Shipping News freight in- 
dex for trip charters again showed a small 
increase in April, from 74 (July-December 
1947—100) in March to 75.2. The time char- 
ter index also increased slightly, from 63.3 
in March to 64.3 in April. Both indexes, 
however, are well below the corresponding 
figures in 1949. The tanker index for the 
sterling area continued to show a firm ten- 
dency during April, increasing by 2.9 points 
to 106.6 in April. The tanker index for the 
dollar area, on the other hand, declined by 
4.8 points to 62.1 in April. 

The right of the Government to continue 
the assessment of the tonnage tax was re- 
newed by the Storting on May 6. There 
have been indications from Government 
spokesmen that the rate of this taxation will 
be increased during the fiscal year 1950-51 
as compared with preceding period, although 
there have been no definite statements con- 
cerning possible exemptions to the tax. 
Meanwhile, reports indicate that the num- 
ber of small idle ships has increased to 43, 
totaling 88,000 dead-weight tons. Members 
of the shipping industry have alleged that 
small ships are currently operating at a loss 
of from 500 to 600 crowns each day. Fur- 
ther difficulties are indicated from reports 
that Norwegian small ships engaged in the 
seasonal Baltic trade are encountering stiff 
competition from ships operating under the 
Russian and German flags. 


CIvIL AVIATION 


The conference of Scandinavian Ministers 
of Communications and Finance to consider 
the future of Scandinavian aviation coopera- 
tion took place May 8 in Copenhagen. Agree- 
ment in principle to the proposed unification 
of the Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) 
organization was announced, but it is ap- 
parent that many unsolved problems require 
further study by the three Governments. 
Among these problems are: (1) Uniform 
monopoly concessions to be granted the new 
organization, and the position of private 
Scandinavian airlines in international avia- 
tion; (2) the ratio of public to private capital 
in the proposed national holding companies; 
(3) the provisions for subsidy payments by 
the three Governments; (4) difficulties in- 
volved in the distribution of foreign exchange 
earned by the company; and (5) the method 
of computing each national company’s con- 
tribution to the merger. The possibility still 
remains, however, that agreement in the uni- 
fication of SAS may not be reached and that 
the present loose cooperation will be allowed 
to continue indefinitely. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


April imports, exclusive of ships, decreased 
by 14 percent from the unusually high level 
of March and were valued at 326,200,000 
crowns. Exports, ships excluded, decreased 
by 22 percent, from 237,600,000 crowns in 
March to 185,000,000 crowns in April. The 
latter is the lowest monthly export figure 
since October 1949, and, according to Gov- 
ernment sources, is largely attributable to 
the seasonal decline of fish exports. Exports 
to the United States dropped 10,300,000 
crowns, while imports from that country de- 
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creased 14,600,000 crowns. Trade with Soviet 
Russia showed reactivation; purchases of 
Russian grain increased imports by 13,700,000 
crowns, and sales of herring booster exports 
6,600,000 crowns above the preceding month. 

Bilateral-trade negotiations have recently 
been concluded with the Netherlands and the 
Indonesian Republic, and with Yugoslavia. 
Negotiations with Soviet Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and certain of the Latin American 
countries have been spasmodically in progress 
for the past several months. 


TOURISM 


The Price Directorate has reported that 
hotels having at least 70 percent foreign 
guests will be permitted to use their own 
discretion in establishing prices of rooms 
during June, July, and August. The five 
Oslo hotels concerned have indicated that 
prices will be increased 20 to 25 percent dur- 
ing the period but that previous bookings 
will not be affected by the change in rate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT FOR COM- 
MODITY EXCHANGE SIGNED WITH THE 
NETHERLANDS AND INDONESIA 


A supplementary protocol to the Norway- 
Netherlands commercial agreement of Janu- 
ary 28, 1947, was signed at The Hague on 
May 6, 1950, between Norway on the one side 
and the Netherlands and the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia on the other, ac- 
cording to a despatch dated June 8, 1950, 
from the American Embassy at Oslo. The 
new protocol established commodity lists to 
cover trade between Norway and the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia for the calendar year 
1950, and contains a special provision to the 
effect that the parties will take such meas- 
ures aS may be appropriate to avoid the ne- 
cessity for any party to cover trade deficits 
with any other party in gold or United States 
dollars. 

The principal Norwegian products to be 
exported to the Netherlands under the proto- 
col are fresh, salted, and canned fish, fats 
and oils, timber, wood pulp, and pyrites. 
Norway’s exports to Indonesia are to include 
cod-liver oil, wood pulp, and paper. The 
most important items on the list of goods to 
be exported by the Netherlands to Norway 
are electrotechnical and radio products, tex- 
tile piece goods, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and superphosphate. From Indonesia, Nor- 
way is to receive copra, rubber, tin, and to- 
bacco, among other products. 

Norway’s exports under the protocol are 
expected to reach a value of 116,000,000 
crowns (1 crown equals about $0.14, United 
States currency), of which 3,000,000 crowns 
represents Indonesia’s share. The value of 
Norwegian imports is expected to reach 87,- 
000,000 crowns, of which 10,000,000 crowns’ 
worth will come from Indonesia. The re- 
mainder in Norway’s favor is to be used to 
cover the cost of ships under construction, 
and to be built, in Netherlands shipyards for 
Norwegian account. 


Pakistan 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated June 13, 1950) 


During May there were additional signs 
that trade between India and Pakistan 
would be resumed as stipulated in the Trade 
Agreement of April 21. Difficulties have 
arisen, but it appears that both Govern- 
ments are anxious to implement its terms. 
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A trade conference was held May 29-30, which 
was the first between India and Pakistan 
under the agreement. In frank discussions 
in a friendly atmosphere, it was decided 
that additional means of implementation 
must be taken. The Government of India 
has decreed that provisional licenses for the 
export of textiles issued will remain valid 
beyond dates specified in the licenses in or- 
der to allow Pakistani importers to make 
arrangements for letters of credit and other 
details. This decree should assist consid- 
erably in carrying out that part of the agree- 
ment. 

A trade delegation, led by the Joint Sec- 
retary of the Commerce Ministry, was ex- 
pected to leave Pakistan the middle of June 
to visit Italy, Poland, Switzerland, England, 
Egypt, and Japan. The main object will be 
to negotiate or renegotiate bilateral agree- 
ments. The Government of Pakistan has 
agreements with Japan, Poland, and Egypt 
which will be renegotiated. In addition to 
the official trade delegation, an unofficial 
Pakistan good-will trade mission is touring 
Europe. 

The statistics relating to trade with for- 
eign countries, including India, through the 
port of Karachi in April 1950 showed exports 
at 71,000,000 rupees and imports at 59,000,000 
rupees (one rupee equals approximately 
$0.30, United States currency). The main 
items of the exports were wheat, cotton, 
wool, hides, and skins. The main item in 
imports was cotton manufactures. There 
was a considerable decline in imports of 
machinery and millwork. 

The Indian coins remaining in Pakistan 
are to be demonetized as of September 1, 
1950. However, the demonetized coins will 
continue to be accepted at all Government 
Treasuries until August 31, 1951, and at the 
Offices of the Issue Department of the State 
Bank of Pakistan until further notice. 

After only 6 months of operation, the Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan has made a profit. 
The Bank advanced about 70,000,000 rupees 
for jute purchase through five offices in East 
Bengal. The Bank may finance cotton and 
wheat in West Pakistan. 

The agreement has been reached between 
the two Punjabs to continue the supply of 
electric power for another year from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951. The West Punjab 
Government has agreed to deposit security 
with East Punjab. The West Punjab will 
get about 60,000 units of power per month 
from the Jogindernagar Power Station in the 
East Punjab. 

The Pakistan Development Board, which 
meets in July, will have on its agenda 10 
important development schemes and the 
grant of loans to the various provincial gov- 
ernments during the current fiscal year for 
development programs. 

A 14-man committee, including the Deputy 
Director of Development and Supply of the 
Government of Pakistan, is conducting a 
survey of Baluchistan Province with the ob- 
ject of furthering the development of cottage 
industries. 

About 30 leading nations are expected to 
participate in the Pakistan International 
Industries Fair, which will be held in Ka- 
rachi from September 1 to October 10, 1950. 


Panama 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated June 23, 1950) 


Concern over the slowdown in Panama’s 
economic activity continued to be expressed 
by both Government officials and commercial 
organizations. According to the Colon 


Chamber of Commerce, there were about 100 
vacant commercial sites in the city, and 
approximately 900 merchants suspended their 
activities during the past 3 years, decreasing 
the total number from 2,200 to 1,300. 

The Government-operated Farm, Live- 
stock and Industrial Bank (Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial) suspended loan op- 
erations on June 17 when it exhausted funds 
earmarked for that purpose. Loans in the 
amount of $260,000 were made in 1950, and 
requests for other loans amounting to $420,- 
000 were on file. It was anticipated that the 
suspension would remain in effect for about 
3 months. 

Imports during May amounted to $2,891,- 
558, an increase of $146,725 over those in 
April. Import taxes on these goods amounted 
to $525,142. 

The Ministry of Finance and Treasury an- 
nounced that the Government’s alcohol de- 
hydration plant was being reconditioned for 
use in the production of “alcoholina,” a 
mixture of alcohol and gasoline, as a substi- 
tute for gasoline. This plant will be turned 
over to the Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial, 
the agency authorized to produce “alcoho- 
lina.” The price of this mixture was not 
announced. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry announced that five requests 
for guaranties, under the provisions of de- 
cree-law No. 12 of May 10, 1950, which affords 
special concessions to domestic industries, 
have been submitted to the Government by 
new industrial concerns. These firms expect 
to engage in fish packing; logging and lumber 
operations; tobacco and cigarette manufac- 
ture; production of nails, barbed wire, and 
staples; and the production of resins, fibers, 
and cellulose substances for plastics. A num- 
ber of already established companies also 
requested inclusion in the protective features 
of the decree-law. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 26, 1950, for an announce- 
ment of decree-law No. 12.) 

The Government ordered the printing of 
National Race Track Bonds up to the sum of 
$3,000,000, which were authorized by decree 
No. 377 of March 31, 1950, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial on May 29. These bonds will 
draw 6 percent interest annually, payable 
quarterly, and it is intended that all bonds 
will be withdrawn from circulation at the end 
of 20 years. The bonds will not be subject 
to any national tax. 

The Permanent Legislative Commission, 
which sits when the National Assembly is not 
in session, approved a decree-law regulating 
the functions of the Provincial Banks and 
creating a Bank of the Central Provinces with 
a capital of $1,300,000. The new central bank 
to be situated in Chitre, Herrera Province, 
will absorb the existing Provincial Banks in 
the Provinces of Cocle, Herrera, Los Santos, 
and Veraguas. Those Provincial Banks 
known as the Bank of Colon and the Bank 
of Chiriqui will continue as separate institu- 
tions. 

According to the Minister of Public Works, 
a $150,000 road- and street-repair program 
was started in Colon, which should alleviate 
somewhat the pressure of unemployment in 
that city. A $210,000 public-works program 
also was initiated in the interior of the Re- 
public during the latter part of June. 

Panama’s first woman Cabinet Minister was 
appointed on June 22 when Mrs. Maria S. 
Miranda took charge of the Ministry of Labor, 
Social Welfare, and Public Health. 





The Ontario Department of Lands and For- 
ests is making aerial patrols along the banks 
and waters of the St. Lawrence River on the 
U. S.-Canada border in Ontario, in order to 
put a stop to fish and game poaching. 
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Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM RATIFIED 


The Trade and Payments Agreement con- 
cluded between the United Kingdom and 
Paraguay on Aprii 3, 1950, in London, has 
been ratified by Paraguay, according to a 
report of June 5, from the American Em- 
bassy at Asuncion. 

Under the terms of this agreement, both 
Governments pledge themselves to encour- 
age and facilitate the flow of trade and 
financial transactions between their respec- 
tive territories to the highest possible level 
consistent with the need to maintain a gen- 
eral balance of sterling payments, and to 
grant freely such import and exchange per- 
mits as are required for this purpose. Most- 
favored nation treatment is mutually 
granted in the customs treatment of each 
other’s goods, excepting concessions made by 
Paraguay to bordering countries and to Uru- 
guay, and by the United Kingdom to certain 
specified countries of the British Common- 
wealth. 

All trade and financial payments between 
residents of Paraguay and residents of the 
United Kingdom are to be settled in sterling. 
All payments expressed in currencies other 
than sterling and guaranies which are due 
to be settled in sterling are to be converted 
into sterling on the basis of the official rates 
in London. The Bank of England and the 
Bank of Paraguay will maintain contact on 
all technical questions arising out of the 
agreement. 

The agreement will become effective on the 
date ratifications are exchanged and will be 
terminated in 3 years unless both parties 
agree otherwise. The agreement may be de- 
nounced by either party at any time with 
3 months’ advance notice. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POLAND SIGNS TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
EASTERN GERMANY 


A trade and payments agreement was con- 
cluded on June 5 between Poland and east- 
ern Germany. As reported by the Polish 
Embassy, the agreement provides for an ex- 
change of goods in 1950 at 60 percent above 
the 1949 level. (The value of trade in 1949 
is not known. A l-year trade agreement 
concluded early in 1949 provided for an ex- 
change of goods valued at $152,000,000, but 
data are not available to show whether the 
planned level of trade was achieved. In 
1948, Poland’s trade with the Soviet Zone of 
Germany amounted to $69,253,000.) The 
agreement also provides for the granting of 
credit facilities to eastern Germany by 
Poland. 

Arrangements were made also for the ex- 
change of technical assistance and for tech- 
nical and scientific cooperation. A separate 
protocol provides for the mutual granting of 
facilities in the sphere of scientific research, 
an exchange of scientific and literary works, 
and exchanges in the field of motion pic- 
tures, radio, and theater music. 





A new limestone deposit has been dis- 
covered in Gangpur in Orissa, India. A party 
of Indian geologists is also engaged in the 
examination of limestone deposits occuring 
in Rajasthan, Punjab, and Madhya Pradesh. 


July 10, 1950 


Turkey 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated June 12, 1950) 


Business activity in Turkey has been dull 
recently. Retail trade remains at a low level, 
and wholesalers are delaying orders for new 
stock. Contributing to this condition were 
seasonal factors, uncertainty over the poten- 
tial effects of the OEEC trade-liberalization 
program, and a tendency to await more defi- 
nite indications of the recently elected Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy, particularly with 
respect to private industry. The prospects 
for leading crops, including cereals, cotton, 
and tobacco, continue favorable. 

The general price trend continues down- 
ward. Official indexes for April (latest avail- 
able), with comparable March figures in 
parentheses, are as follows (1938=100): 
Wholesale, 463 (468); Ankara cost of living, 
357 (359); and Istanbul cost of living, 375 
(383). Gold prices, after reaching the lowest 
point in several years, rallied slightly after 
May 25. 

The foreign-trade turn-over in April com- 
pared favorably with that in 1949, and the 
deficit was slightly smaller; imports totaled 
T£51,000,000 and exports T£46,000,000, against 
T£50,800,000 and T£40,100,000, respectively, 
in the preceding year. (1 T£=—$0.357, U. S. 
currency). Active steps were taken by the 
Government to insure full use of the 1949-50 
OEEC drawing rights which were to expire 
June 30, following some delay in this connec- 
tion during April and May. 

Turkey’s trade and payments agreements 
with Belgium and with Sweden were ex- 
tended, and negotiations were continued 
with Spain, Portugal, and Israel. 

The Industrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key became qualified to operate following 
approval by the Turkish Cabinet and the 
President. This bank which is the first in 
Turkey to apply the techniques of private 
investment to local requirements, is capi- 
talized with private local capital, but has 
also sold bonds to the Central Bank. 

The newly elected Government’s economic 
policy, according to a speech on May 29 by 
the Prime Minister, provides for the follow- 
ing: (1) A balanced budget; (2) the en- 
couragement—in spirit and through neces- 
sary and appropriate legislation—of private 
enterprise and private and foreign capital 
for investment purposes; and (3) the limit- 
ing of State control of industry to indus- 
tries with “the character of a public util- 
ity” and the conversion of some State in- 
dustries to private enterprise in accordance 
with a plan. 

Foreign-exchange quotations for the Tur- 
kish pound on the Istanbul black market 
were lower. Dollar currency was quoted on 
May 31 at T£3.88 as compared with a 1950 
low of T£3.50 on May 25 and T£4.20 on May 
2; quotations on these dates for sterling 
were T£9.50, T£9.00 and T£10.25 respectively, 
and for Swiss francs, T£0.92, T£0.82, and 
T£0.97, respectively. 

The foreign-exchange position of the Cen- 
tral Bank deteriorated recently; on May 27 
there was a net liability of T£43,000,000 in 
contrast to net holdings of T£29,000,000 on 
April 22. The sharp decrease reflects the very 
low seasonal level for exports. The figures 
include current payments-agreements ac- 
counts, but not prewar clearing accounts, 
ECA direct aid, or OEEC drawing rights. 

Note circulation declined T£14,000,000 to 
T£877,000,000, the lowest point since August 
1949. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATED FOR IZMIR FAIR 
EXHIBIT SALES 


The Foreign Trade Department of the 
Turkish Ministry of Commerce has an- 
nounced that foreign exchange totaling 
$300,000 has been allocated to finance the 
sale of American goods exhibited at the 1950 
Izmir Fair, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Ankara. 

Foreign exchange will be released upon 
certification of the sale of the goods exhibited 
at the Fair to the Foreign Trade Department 
by the American Businessmen’s Izmir Fair 
Committee. Imports for the Izmir Fair will 
be subject to the regular import regime with 
respect to approved goods. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OXIDIZED ROSIN EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der exempting oxidized rosin from duty un- 
der the Import Duties Act, 1932. Several 
types of rosin are already exempt, and the 
order covering oxidized rosin came into ef- 
fect on May 30, 1950. 


BARIUM MANGANATE AND COBALT ARSENATE 
EXCLUDED FROM ADDITIONAL DutTY 
CHARGED ON CERTAIN PIGMENTS 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
providing that barium manganate and cobalt 
arsenate are excluded from the additional 
duty chargeable on certain pigments under 
the Import Duties Act, 1932. Effective from 
May 25, 1950, imports of barium manganate 
and cobalt arsenate, therefore, are charge- 
able with general ad valorem duty at 10 
percent, instead of the duty formerly charge- 
able on pigments (20 percent ad valorem). 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY FOR CERTAIN 
METAL ALLOYS EXTENDED 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
extending the exemption from duty for “al- 
loys of metal, unwrought, in blocks, ingots, 
cakes, bars, and slabs, containing more than 
50 percent by weight of bismuth and more 
than 15 percent by weight of lead” by omit- 
ting the requirement that the alloys must 
contain more than 15 percent by weight 
of lead. The order became effective May 30, 
1950. 


CERTAIN GOODS EXEMPTED FROM MARKING 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 1 YEAR 


The United Kingdom Government has is- 
sued orders exempting the following goods 
from the provisions of orders issued under 
the Merchandise Marks Act which require 
that imported goods bear an indication of 
origin: Currants, sultanas, and raisins; but- 
ter; bacon and ham; dead poultry; chilled 
beef, frozen mutton, frozen lamb, frozen 
pork, frozen beef, frozen veal, boneless beef, 
boneless veal, salted beef, salted pork, and 
edible offals. The orders became effective 
operative May 25, 1950, and will be effective 
for 12 months from that date. 

(All the products mentioned, except but- 
ter, were required to show marks of origin 
at the time of importation, at time of whole- 
sale or retail sale, and when exposed for 
wholesale and retail sale; butter was required 
to show a mark of origin only at the time 
of wholesale or retail sale, and at the time 
of exposure for wholesale or retail sale.) 
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TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
PARAGUAY RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Paraguay.” ) 


United States of 


Indonesia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
DJAKARTA (BATAVIA) 


(Dated June 5, 1950) 


The Indonesian economy is still undergoing 
a pefiod of stabilization following the insti- 
tution of financial and foreign-exchange 
measures in March and in the midst of con- 
tinued political and labor unrest in several 
areas of the archipelago. 

The operation of foreign-exchange con- 
trols has resulted in increasing the favorable 
balance of trade already evidenced in Janu- 
ary and February when the favorable bal- 
ances were 52,900,000 guilders and 26,100,000 
guilders, respectively. In March the favor- 
able balance rose to 57,400,000 guilders, mak- 
ing the total excess of exports over imports 
136,000,000 guilders for the first quarter of 
1950. This increase is attributable largely 
to the triple cost of foreign-exchange certifi- 
cates which in many instances has forced 
importers either to borrow money to finance 
their imports or to curtail purchases. For- 
eign-trade values for March and subsequent 
months are not comparable to those of pre- 
ceding months, because the value of foreign- 
trade certificates has been included in trade 
returns since March 13. The added value of 
the foreign-exchange certificate represents 
an increase of about 100 percent in the case 
of exports and 200 percent in the case of im- 
ports over the official foreign-exchange value 
of the guilder (1 guilder= US$0.26). 

There has been a reported increase in re- 
quests for foreign exchange for industrial 
materials and equipment. While originally 
66,500,000 guilders in foreign exchange was 
set aside for imports for industries during the 
first quarter of 1950, the total allocations 
granted reached 96,000,000 guilders. It is 
expected that this allocation will reach 210,- 
000,000 guilders for the first half of 1950. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in April totaled 719,507 metric 
tons, an increase of about 3 percent com- 
pared with March. The increase was ac- 
counted for principally by larger exports of 
petroleum, estate rubber, and palm kernels, 
and to a lesser extent by tobacco, copra 
cakes, and rattan. On the other hand, there 
were notable decreases in exports of copra, 
palm oil, native rubber, and tin. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Trade agreements between Indonesia, the 
Netherlands, and third countries continue 
to be negotiated. The latest have been con- 
cluded with Norway, Denmark, and Hun- 
gary. The Indonesian trade mission to 
Japan also concluded an agreement, still to 
be ratified, which includes the proposed pur- 
chase of a considerable amount of textiles. 


ExportT-IMPORT BANK CREDIT 


In preparation of projects for consideration 
by the Export-Import Bank under the $100,- 
000,000 credit, the Indonesian Government 
has approved 11 for presentation. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the amounts 
anticipated for the loan (column A) and the 
additional foreign exchange needed to com- 
plete the projects over a longer period (col- 
umn B): 
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{In millions of guilders] 
Project A B Total 

Motorcar - - - 179.7 269.3 449.0 
Road-construction materials 7.0 17.0 24.0 
Railway equipment 86.0 457.0 543.0 
Airplanes__- 29.0 0.0 29. 0 
Harbor construction 31.3 0.0 31.3 
Electric power development 22.5 111.0 133. 5 
Post, telegraph, telephone 10, 2 1.3 11.5 
Forest exploitation - - -_-- 26.1 1.3 27.4 
Rice fertilizers and pest control 3.6 0.0 3.6 
Vertinary project , 1.6 0.0 1.6 
Fishing nets 4.3 0.0 4.3 

Subtotal 401.3 856.9 1,258.2 


In addition, projects for industry and 
shipping have not yet been completed but 


are expected to require the following 
amounts: 
[In millions of guilders] 
Project for— “i B Total 
0 Ee ae 64.5 20.5 85.0 
Shipping --___ ned 56. 0 38. 0 94.0 
Total for all projects_..... 521.8 915.4 1,437.2 


At the official rate of exchange these proj- 
ects will require an expenditure of US$378,- 
000,000 in foreign countries. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


While wholesale prices of the leading ex- 
port commodities on the Djakarta market in 
April remained fairly constant, rubber prices 
have continued the steady increase noted in 
the preceding month and in keeping with 
world prices. Some dealers were reported 
withholding offers in anticipation of a fur- 
ther rise in rubber prices. Pepper prices 
continue to be quoted locally at almost 
double the quotations in New York. 

The retail price index for 19 foodstuffs 
important in the native diet showed an in- 
crease in most urban markets in March as 
compared with the previous months this 
year. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agriculture and food situation was 
generally satisfactory in Java, Sumatra, Bali- 
Flores area, and South Celebes, but less 
favorable situations were reported at Macas- 
sar, in parts of North and Central Celebes, 
North Moluccas, and Ambon. 

The food position in the South Moluccas 
deteriorated in May during the rebellion. 
Imports of sago were reported insufficient 
for needs, and sago was on ration. Ship- 
ments of rice from Macassar were publicly 
promised Ambon if and when the trouble 
subsides. 

Peace disturbances at Macassar also inter- 
fered with copra trading, and workers on 
oil-palm estates in East Sumatra were on 
strike during the month. The Copra Fund 
experienced difficulty in meeting May com- 
mitments with actual shipments, which ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics totaled 
32,000 metric tons. An advisory Copra Com- 
mission was established on May 20, and the 
advisability of continued Government con- 
trol of the copra industry is now under dis- 
cussion. 

Sugar-mill operations began this year on 
May 11 at Watutulis in East Java. Thirty 
mills are expected to operate compared with 
20 last year, making sugar prospects better 
than a year ago.. 

While crude rubber was withheld from 
the market in January and February in an- 
ticipation of the changes in the foreign- 
exchange regulations and the monetary 
measures which became effective in March, 
increasingly larger amounts were exported 
in March and April, bringing the total for 
the first 4 months to 134,844 metric tons as 
compared with 124,283 tons during the same 
period of 1949. 

FINANCE 


A comparison of the weekly balance sheets 
of the Javasche Bank for April 26 and 





May 24 discloses a reduction of 604,000,000 
guilders in the bank’s advances to the RUSI 
Government (from 2,262,000,000 to 1,658,- 
000,000); a decline of 277,000,000 guilders in 
the total of Government and Javasche Bank 
notes in circulation (from 2,287,000,000 to 
2,010,000,000); and a decrease of 288,000,000 
guilders in Government notes in circulation 
(from 660,000,000 to 372,000,000) . 

New 5- and 10-guilder bank notes in the 
amount of 230,000,000 guilders will soon be 
put into circulation, especially in such areas 
as Sumatra, Borneo, and the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, where the money supply is insuffi- 
cient. No new notes of 2.50 guilders and less 
will be circulated, as coins are to be issued 
shortly. Total currency in circulation is now 
2,450,000,000 guilders as compared with 
3,700,000,000 guilders just before the mone- 
tary revaluation on March 19. 

The granting of foreign exchange for the 
payment of dividends on Indonesian stocks 
held abroad (for company earnings after 
August 1, 1946) is contemplated by a May 23 
announcement of the Foreign Exchange 
Institute. 

On the basis of certain tentative and 
rough estimates, it appears that the Gov- 
ernment’s 1950 budget deficit may more 
nearly approach 2,000,000,000 guilders than 
2,600,000,000 as estimated in February 1950. 
Larger tax revenues Owing to a higher price 
level and earnings from the wide differential 
between official buying and selling prices for 
foreign-exchange account for much of the 
country’s improved fiscal position. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY SIGNED 


A trade agreement for the year beginning 
June 1, 1950, was signed at Budapest on May 
31, 1950, by representatives of the Nether- 
lands, Indonesia, and Hungary. The total 
amount of trade covered by the agreement 
will approximate 80,000,000 guilders (1 guil- 
der, or florin, equals approximately $0.263, 
United States currency). This amount will 
be divided roughly as follows, in million 
guilders: Netherlands deliveries of goods to 
Hungary, 27; Indonesian deliveries of goods 
to Hungary, 6; Hungarian deliveries of goods 
to the Netherlands, 36; Hungarian deliveries 
of goods to Indonesia, 2; and mutual pay- 
ments for freight and other invisibles, 9. 

Under the agreement, Hungary will ex- 
port to the Netherlands from 438,000 to 50,000 
metric tons of wheat valued at about 12,000,- 
000 guilders. Miscellaneous machinery and 
chemical products will make up the bulk of 
the other Hungarian deliveries. In ex- 
change, the Netherlands will send Hungary 
electrotechnical products, machinery, and 
chemicals. The value of the electrotechnical 
component of these exports is unofficially 
estimated at 4,500,000 guilders, though no 
agreement has yet been made as to the items 
which will be supplied for this amount. 
Indonesian exports to Hungary will consist 
mainly of tin and rubber. 

The agreement must be ratified by the 
Governments concerned, but it was put into 
force provisionally as from June 1, 1950. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT FOR COMMOD- 
ITY EXCHANGE SIGNED WITH THE NETH- 
ERLANDS AND NORWAY 


(See item appearing under heading of 
““‘Norway.’’) 





An automobile firm in Bombay is expected 
to assemble about 500 Fiat farm tractors 
and several hundred private cars for sale 
in India during its first experimental year 
of tie-up with Fiat Motor Works, Turin, Italy. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


SITUATION IN BERMUDA 


There were in operation in Bermuda on 
May 1, 1950 (with figures as of January 1, 
1950, in parentheses), 1,551 (1,478) private 
passenger cars; 437 (438) taxicabs; 580 (555) 
trucks; 39 (39) busses; and 3,357 (3,288) mo- 
torcycles and motor bicycles. 

Present regulations permit an increase in 
registration of 50 percent in 12 months. It 
is predicted that new legislation will be en- 
acted to prevent a further increase in the 
number of cars in operation. 

During the last week of May 1950, the 
Transport Control Board ruled that old cars 
traded in must be actually out of Bermuda 
before the new ones are delivered. The old 
car must be at least 5 miles at sea before the 
customer may receive his replacement. 

The Bermuda Legislature remains positive 
in its decision to prevent a second-hand car 
market being created in Bermuda, although 
the present law permits an owner to sell his 
car to whomsoever he pleases, after he has 
owned it 5 years, and then get a new one. 
The buyer of the old car may not sell it under 
2 years and buy a new one. 

The Transport Control Board dictates the 
policy governing all transportation in Ber- 
muda, and the type (size, horsepower, etc.) 
of transportation, from a bicycle to a bus, 
as well as the purchase and sale of all types 
of vehicles. 


DEVELOPMENTS BY ForRD MOTOR COMPANY 
OF COLOGNE (GERMANY) 


New models for 1950 have been announced 
by the Ford Motor Co. of Cologne (Germany). 
The company expects to increase its output 
considerably. The major changes from the 
“Taunus” model are the deeper bend of the 
front axle to give the car a lower center of 
gravity with appropriate changes in the rear 
portions of the chassis, and the removal of 
the gear shift lever from the floor to the 
steering column. 


Chemicals 


INCREASED OUTPUT, AUSTRIA 


The output value of the Austrian chemical 
industry in the first quarter of 1950—363,- 
500,000 schillings—increased 6 percent over 
that in the fourth quarter of 1949. It indi- 
cated operation at approximately 60 percent 
of 1949 capacity and at 190 percent of the re- 
vised 1937 production level. Output was 33 
percent greater than in the first quarter of 
1949. (10 schillings=US$1.) 


PRODUCTION COSTS EXCESSIVE IN ALKALI 
INDUSTRIES CORPORATION, TAIWAN, CHINA 

Taiwan Alkali Industries Corporation, 
China, has been forced to reduce its staff by 


40 percent because high production costs 
have made it impossible to obtain alternates 
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for its former mainland markets. Operating 
expenses have doubled the market price of 
its products since January 1949. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS LARGE, 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Provincial government of Taiwan, 
China, estimates that the second rice crop 
will require 145,000 metric tons of fertilizer. 
It states that 50,000 tons already have been 
obtained and that 35,000 tons are expected 
to come through ECA. 


FoRMIC-ACID SALES TO MALAYA BY 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The growing competition of European 
chemicals on the international market is 
evidenced in the recent sale by Chemapol, 
Ltd., Czechoslovakia, of formic acid to 
Malaya. The material is used there in proc- 
essing rubber, states the foreign press. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Chemical production in France in April 
1950 was off about 10 percent from that in 
April 1949. An important factor was the 
decreased output of superphosphate as a re- 
sult of slackened demand for fertilizers. 


PRODUCTION AND NEw DEVELOPMENTS, 
FRENCH Morocco 


The most important chemical factory in 
Franch Morocco is that of the Compagnie des 
Superphosphates at Casablanca. Its pro- 
duction of superphosphate in 1949 totaled 
55,000 metric tons. Installation of new 
equipment is expected to increase capacity to 
110,000 tons. 


INSECTICIDE REQUIREMENTS, GREECE 


Large swarms of locusts have appeared in 
the hilly district of Copais, Greece, menacing 
the crops in that area. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has sent specialists to the region 
to investigate conditions and assist farmers 
in the use of insecticides. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION, 1950-51, JAPAN 


Planned production of synthetic organic 
chemicals in Japan in the year ending March 
31, 1951, is as follows (in metric tons), the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
reports: Acetaldehyde, 17,100; acstic acid, 
16,050; acetic anhydride, 2,340; butanol, 2,620; 
butyl acetate, 1,800; cellulose acetate, 810; 
ethylacetate, 3,650; ethylene glycol, 500; 
formaldehyde (40 percent) , 7,500; formic acid 
(80 percent), 240; methanol, 20,000; oxalic 
acid, 960; trichloroethylene, 400; vinyl 
acetate, 6,400; and vinyl chloride, 2,100. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF NORWAY 


Imports of chemicals into NorWay in 1949 
declined 21 percent in value from those in 
1948. Leading commodities were caustic 
soda, caustic potash, potash lye, and Glau- 
ber’s salt; France, Belgium-Luxembourg, the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands were the chief suppliers. 

Exports were maintained at approximately 
the same level as in 1948—32,000,000 crowns. 
(1 crown = $0.2016, U. S. currency, predevalu- 
ation; $0.1402, postdevaluation.) Calcium 


carbide, casein, and sulfite lye were among 
the principal products exported. 


ITALIAN EXPORTS 


Italy’s exports of chemicals, dyes, resins, 
medicinals, and pharmaceuticals to Eastern 
Europe were valued at $3,520,000 in 1949, 
compared with $3,067,000 in 1948. In 1938 
the total was $4,019,500. 


IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Iraq’s imports of chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products in the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 3,680 metric tons, valued at 497,985 
dinars. (1 dinar—$4.03 U. S. currency, pre- 
devaluation; $2.80, postdevaluation.) 


PRODUCTION, MARCH AND APRIL, JAPAN 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Japan in April 1950 was as follows, in 
metric tons (March figures in parentheses) : 
Soda ash, 11,119 (10,933); sulfuric acid, 263,- 
054 (249,932); and calcium carbide, 51,164 
(31,139). 


BAN LIFTED ON FERTILIZER IMPORTS, 
MAURITIUS 


During the war and in the early postwar 
period, fertilizers could be imported into 
Mauritius only by dealers who had been reg- 
ular importers of these materials. The ban 
has been lifted, however. 


NITROGEN INDUSTRY EXPANDING, 
NETHERLANDS 


The nitrogen industry in the Netherlands 
is expanding. The country is expected to 
reverse its immediate postwar position and 
become an exporter of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in 1950-51. 


FERTILIZER PLANT ESTABLISHED, IRAPUATO, 
MEXICO 


A fertilizer plant, known as Humigenos, 
S. A., has been established in Irapuato, 
Mexico. It will mix nitrogen, phosphates, 
and potash with guano and organic waste 
materials. Farmers in the area are being 
taught the need for fertilizers. The new 
firm is not affiliated with Guanos y Fertili- 
zantes de Mexico, S. A., but may purchase 
some of its chemicals from that company. 


PRODUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


Production of certain chemicals in Portu- 
gal in 1949 was as follows, in metric tons 
(1948 figures in parentheses) : Sulfuric acid, 
214,798 (203,826); hydrochloric acid, 1,509 
(1,567); nitric acid, 169 (223); calcium car- 
bonate, 4,903 (4,259); copper sulfate, 12,128 
(15,400) ; and superphosphate, 299,420 
(302,845). 


IMPORTS OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
SPAIN 


Spain’s imports of nitrogenous fertilizers 
are principally of ammonium sulfate, sodium 
nitrate, and calcium nitrate. Occasionally, 
small quantities of other nitrogenous mate- 
rials, including calcium cyanamide, are ob- 
tained abroad. Belgium, Chile, and Norway 
have been leading suppliers. Domestic pro- 
duction of nitrogen is small. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN 


Included in the list of companies given 
permission by the Pakistan Government in 
the first quarter of 1950 to issue new capital 
was a firm in Karachi, to be known as Chem 
Fabric, Ltd. The company will establish a 
caustic-soda and chlorine plant, capitalized 
at 500,000 rupees. (1 rupee—$0.30, U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


MEXICAN IMPORTS 


The increased penetration of European 
chemicals is apparent in Mexico. Some 
United States suppliers have reduced prices 
in order to compete more effectively in that 
market. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED, 
INDONESIA 


In an effort to reduce imports, Indonesia 
plans to produce non-coal-tar dyes, calcium 
carbonate, and sulfur. Magnesium oxide, 
magnesium carbonate, and carbon black are 
being made, the latter by Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij. Most organic 
chemicals will continue to be imported. 


Lac PRODUCTION, THAILAND 


The Lampang, Chiengmai, Lampoon, and 
Denchai districts are the chief lac-producing 
areas in Thailand; some also comes from 
Ubon. Udorn, in an isolated region in the 
northeastern part of the country, was an 
important producer before the war. Reasons 
for the abandonment of the industry there 
are not known. However, it is believed that 
if former lac farmers in that area were en- 
couraged, production could be revived, as 
suitable host trees are available and the 
population still has a knowledge of the 
methods used. Total annual output is about 
14,000 metric tons. 


PLANT EXPANSION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Union Liquid Air Co. (Pty.), Ltd., Johan- 
nesburg, Union of South Africa, is expanding 
its factory at Germiston to increase produc- 
tion capacity for oxygen. Plans for the 
establishment of plants in other parts of the 
Union are nearing completion, states the 
foreign press. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS, U. K. 


Production of printing and lithographic 
inks in the United Kingdom in 1949 was as 
follows (in long tons): News inks, 11,080; 
gravure, 3,245; and other, 6,768. 


Woop-PRESERVATIVE REQUIREMENTS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Mines are the leading consumers of wood 
preservatives in the Union of South Africa. 
Railways are the only other important users. 
Preservatives used by the mining companies, 
which treat millions of cubic feet of lumber 
annually, do not include creosote, primarily 
because of the fire hazard involved. Al- 
though there is no objection to the use of 
creosote for preservation of railway ties and 
bridge timbers, currency restrictions would 
apply. 

A large quantity and variety of wood pres- 
ervatives and paints are manufactured in the 
Union, and supply houses are of the opinion 
that the exchange control authorities would 
be unlikely at the present time to approve 
the importation of these materials from the 
United States and other dollar areas. This 
would apply especially to products made in 
the country or those which can be imported 
from soft-currency areas. 

Whether the market would justify the 
establishment of branch plants by United 
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States manufacturers of wood preservatives 
could be determined only after a detailed 
survey. 


U. K. Imports DECLINE 


Government participation in imports of 
chemicals into the United Kingdom con- 
tinues to decline. Purchases of chemicals 
by the Board of Trade in 1949 totaled 372,800 
long tons, valued at £2,486,000, compared 
with 602,121 tons (£7,997,000) in 1948. How- 
ever, Government purchases of materials for 
fertilizer and sulfuric-acid manufacture in- 
creased somewhat. They amounted to 2,- 
390,600 tons (£14,213,000) and 2,104,560 tons 
(£11,328,000), respectively. 


Coal 


CoAL Stocks INCREASE, FRANCE 


Reduced consumption of coal in France, 
notably in power generation and in the metal 
industries, has caused a rapid increase in 
stocks. On May 20, coal stocks at French 
and Saar mines topped 2,500,000 metric tons, 
more than eight times as great as the figure 
on the corresponding date last year. Con- 
sequently, there has been a tendency to shut 
down marginal mines, resulting in an im- 
provement in output per man-shift but a 
slight decline (about 1 percent) in total 
production. Another result has been a sharp 
reduction in coal imports. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


BrITISH MANUFACTURERS MEASURE COM- 
PETITION FROM GERMANY AND JAPAN 


Competition from manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment in occupied areas produced 
the following comments by the British Elec- 
trical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association 
in the 39th Annual Report of the association: 

German competition.—Competition from 
the German electrical industry in oversea 
markets has been kept under constant review. 
The view is that a certain amount of com- 
petition from Germany must be expected, and 
this the electrical manufacturers are pre- 
pared to deal with, provided it is fair com- 
petition. 

Japanese competition.—It has been hoped 
that the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) would not permit Japanese 
manufacturers seriously to undercut British 
prices in the world market. This expecta- 
tion, however, has not been fulfilled inas- 
much as examples of fantastic price cutting 
are being reported. The BEAMA is making 
representations for a stricter control to be 
exercised by SCAP over Japanese exports. 


DEVELOPMENTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Parts for turbines to be installed in the 
Rocburgh Power Station, South Island, New 
Zealand, for which a contract was awarded 
to the Dominion Engineering Co. of Canada 
will be produced in New Zealand. Bids were 
submitted from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
the United States, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Italy,and Japan. The contracts for turbines 
and generators totaled $2,800,000. The gen- 
erators are being purchased from the British 
Thomson Houston Company. 





The National Assembly of Cane Growers, 
Cuba, recently adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Cuban Government to give special 
treatment to fertilizers imported for use in 
cane cultivation. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


INDONESIA’S COFFEE CROP 


Indonesia’s 1950 coffee crop is officially es- 
timated at 35,000 metric tons, of which about 
10 percent will be Arabica and 90 percent 
Robusta. 

The native crop is expected to approxi- 
mate 24,000 metric tons (21,500 tons of Ro- 
busta and 2,500 tons of Arabica). Estate 
production is estimated at 10,000 tons of 
Robusta and 1,000 tons of Arabica. 

While the estimate of estate output is 
comparatively precise, an official of the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs stated that native 
production might be 10 to 20 percent greater 
than the amount presently anticipated. 

As a matter of general policy, because of 
the present insufficiency of Indonesian cof- 
fee production in relation to the country’s 
requirements, the export of coffee in recent 
months has not been encouraged. However, 
in view of the great need for foreign ex- 
change and the larger coffee crop expected 
in 1950, the Government may decide to per- 
mit the export of from 6,000 to 7,000 metric 
tons in 1950. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1950 totaled 
1,275 tons, compared with 814 tons in the 
first quarter of 1949 and 1,118 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948. 

The value of exports was doubled after 
March 19, 1950, because of the institution of 
the exchange-certificate system. 

Exports of native-grown coffee continue to 
receive inducement exchange at the rate of 
7% percent. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


The 1949 commercial crop of coffee in 
Madagascar amounted to 24,571 metric tons 
of green coffee, according to the Madagascar 
Agriculture Service. The 1948 crop totaled 
23,898 tons. 

Exports in the calendar year 1949 totaled 
25,624.9 metric tons, valued at 1,712,700,000 
CFA francs (up to August 7, 1949, one United 
States dollar equaled about 126 CFA francs; 
from August 8 to September 19, 1949, 107 
CFA francs; and from September 12, 1949, to 
May 9, 1950, about 175). France took about 
87 percent of the quantity exported in 1949; 
the remainder went to Tunisia, Indochina, 
Reunion, and other countries. Exports in 
1948 amounted to 19,943.8 tons, valued at 
975,529,000 CFA francs. 

Exports had fallen off toward the end of 
1949 because of the low fixed price. In the 
first 9 months of 1949, coffee exports 
amounted to 20,898.5 tons; in the last 3 
months cf 1949, exports were only 4,726.4 
tons, or much below the average of the pre- 
vious three quarters. Actually, exports dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1949 were even less 
than that; export figures show coffee actually 
shipped, even though the sales agreement 
had been made earlier. 

In the calendar year 1949, Madagascar cof- 
fee exports amounted to 23.2 percent of the 
value of all exports in that year. 


NIGERIA’S CACAO Crop 


Nearly all of Nigeria’s main cacao crop had 
been purchased by the Nigeria Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board by the end of April 1950; by that 
time the combined total of the main and 
light crops had reached 93,799 long tons. It 
has been estimated that an additional light 
crop of from 4,000 to 5,000 tons was to be har- 
vested. The season, virtually completed by 
the end of May 1950, was far more successful 
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than:early season estimates indicated. Ex- 
ports were slightly behind purchases al- 
though at the end of April a total of 77,829 
tons had actually been shipped. 

Complete export statistics are not avail- 
able as yet for 1950 but the Cocoa Marketing 
Board estimates that of the total shipped, 
72 percent had been sold to the United States 
as compared with about 40 percent in 1949. 
The United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and other Continental countries took 
the remaining 28 percent in 1950. 

Exports in the fourth quarter of 1949 
amounted to 13,500 tons, of which about 47 
percent went to the Netherlands, 28 percent 
to the United Kingdom, 22 percent to the 
United States, and 3 percent to Germany. 


CacaO PRODUCTION AND EXpoRTS, TRINIDAD 


As a result of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, there is a wide variation in the fore- 
cast of Trinidad Cacao experts as to the final 
outcome at the end of the crop year on Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. Predictions are from 15,- 
000,000 to 17,000,000 pounds. 

There has been a steady rise in cacao prices 
during the last 12 months, and although the 
older proprietors who remember the fluctua- 
tions of prices in the past are inclined to be 
cautious, many believe that the cacao indus- 
try will experience a long period of prices 
which will be an inducement to the indus- 
try and of definite economic benefit locally. 

Whether the industry will continue in its 
present prosperous condition depends prin- 
cipally upon the United States demand for 
cacao. If this demand continues to increase, 
or at least if present consumption is main- 
tained, local prices should continue at the 
present high level. 

The United States market is becoming in- 
creasingly important to the cacao producer 
in Trinidad. Since the abolishmen of allo- 
cations, shipments to the United States have 
been moderately heavier. At the end of 
March 1950, the United States market had 
received over 1,000,000 pounds more Trinidad 
cacao than during the same period of the 
1948-49 crop year and was the largest im- 
porter of Trinidad cacao, although the per- 
centage of the total crop bought was less than 
last year. 

At the end of March 1949, the total quan- 
tity of cacao shipped from Trinidad was 10,- 
338,188 pounds compared with 6,851,450 
pounds at the end of March 1948 and 9,026,- 
304 pounds at the end of March 1947. Ex- 
ports in the 1949-50 crop year were spread 
over a wider area than exports in 1948-49; 
several importing countries purchasing Trin- 
idad cacao had not been in the market at 
that time. Italy, Germany, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Australia began purchasing 
Trinidad cacao in 1949-50, Italy in particular 
buying the substantial quantity of 818,500 
pounds. The only country not purchasing 
this year that received Trinidad cacao last 
year was South Africa. The United States 
imported 4,851,300 pounds during 1949-50, 
1,212,470 pounds more than in the preceding 
year but a smaller percentage of the total 
shipments. The United Kingdom also in- 
creased its purchases substantially but ship- 
ments to Canada had fallen off. 

On March 31, 1950, stocks totaled 1,785,077 
pounds compared with 873,172 pounds on 
March 31, 1949. 


Dairy products 


CANADIAN CHEESE 


Cheddar-cheese production in Canada dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950 was 4,791,000 
pounds, or 82 percent above the 2,629,000 
pounds made during the same quarter in 
1949. For the first 4 months of 1950, output 
was 9,600,000 pounds, compared with 7,900,- 
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000 pounds for the same period last year. It 
is estimated that the output for the year 1950 
may be about 125,000,000 pounds and that 
the 85,000,000 pounds that have been con- 
tracted for delivery to Britain will be deliv- 
ered. Beginning on May 1, the cheddar- 
cheese output in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec has been requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment at the factory. Although produc- 
tion will pick up in the fall, the Government 
wishes the British cheese contract this year 
to be delivered in full in order to protect the 
future market. The rather high output so 
far this year compared with last year prob- 
ably indicates a trend that will continue 
throughout 1950. 

There are other dairy experts, however, 
both in the Government and in the trade, 
who doubt seriously that Canada will be able 
to fill the British cheese contract. Although 
the cheese production so far this calendar 
year is above the comparable period of 1949, 
it is by no means large compared with normal 
output. Besides, the Minister of Agriculture 
is unwilling to ship to Britain the present 
stocks of cheese, preferring to sell it to the do- 
mestic trade in Canada or export it to other 
countries at prices higher than the British 
contract price. Thus, with a possibility of 
very little cheese production this year above 
last year and high domestic consumption, 
there seems to be some doubt that the British 
contract will be filled. The Minister of Agri- 
culture is under some criticism for withhold- 
ing the current stocks from export to Britain 
and for continuing to requisition cheese at 
the factory at a lower price. 

This fear that the cheese output may not 
be enough to fill the British contract and 
also the big domestic demand is, of course, 
related to the butter outlook. When the price 
of butter dropped recently and the gap be- 
tween butter and margarine prices narrowed, 
butter consumption increased and has 
stayed up remarkably well. If this practice 
continues, and the increased production of 
concentrated products continues, the cheese 
output will, of course, have to be correspond- 
ingly smaller. 


Fish and Products 


PORTUGUESE SARDINES CONTRACTED BY 
UNITED KINGDOM 


On June 2, 1950, there was signed in Lis- 
bon by representatives of the British Ministry 
of Food and the Portuguese Canned-Fish 
Institute a collective contract for the pur- 
chase of 500,000 cases of sardines of the cur- 
rent season’s pack at a price of 290 escudos 
(about $10.00) a case. The quantity con- 
tracted is a maximum; if the Portuguese pro- 
duction of sardines in 1950 fails to reach 
2,000,000 cases, 25 percent of the actual pro- 
duction will be reserved for the British con- 
tract. If the entire quantity is supplied, the 
transaction will amount to approximately 
£1,800,000 or about $5,000,000. 

A similar contract in 1949 covered 50 per- 
cent of the production to a maximum of 
1,000,000 cases. Actual production in 1949, 
however, was only 726,870 cases of sardines, 
as compared with a so-called normal pro- 
duction of 2,000,000 cases. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN POTATO 
INDUSTRY, ARGENTINA 


In early May 1950, the Argentine Govern- 
ment fixed the 1949-50 export quota for 
table potatoes at 10,000 metric tons. Trade 
sources report that the bulk of the 10,000 
tons may be purchased by Uruguay and 
Paraguay. An exceptionally good crop in 
the Balcarce region in 1950 made possible an 


exportable surplus. Consequently, no im- 
ports of potatoes are anticipated in 1950. 

On May 15, 1950, the Government author- 
ized the Ministry of Agriculture to purchase 
certified seed potatoes of the Katahdin and 
White Rose varieties in Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark. Quantities specified 
are 80,000 crates for 1950 and 300,000 crates 
for 1951 and 1952. 

Argentina urgently requires seed potatoes, 
particularly the White Rose variety, for the 
next planting. In past years, the United 
States and Canada have been primary sup- 
pliers of seed potatoes, but lack of dollar 
exchange forced Argentina to obtain its 1949 
requirements in soft-currency countries. 


FRUIT-JUICE CONCENTRATES To BE 
PRODUCED IN NEw CUBAN PLANT 


A new firm, Concentradores Nacionales, 
S. A., has obtained exemption of Cuban du- 
ties on equipment that it intends to import 
into Cuba for the manufacture of fruit- 
juice concentrates. 

The firm will use a process whereby fruit 
juices will be evaporated at low temperature 
to a concentrate. The ultimate consumer 
can reconstitute the concentrate into fruit 
juice by the addition of three parts of water 
to one part of concentrate. 

This development is an evidence of the 
increasing interest of Cubans in processing 
Cuban fruits. 


Spices and Related Products 


PAPRIKA MARKET, SPAIN 


The United States is the principal market 
for Spanish paprika. The 1949 paprika crop 
brought Spain US$3,460,357.88. Of the 3,874 
metric tons of paprika exported from Spain 
in 1949 the United States took 3,227 tons; 
Argentina and Egypt, 165 tons each; Cuba, 
85 tons; Canada, 66 tons; Uruguay, 65 tons; 
and the balance went to a number of 
countries. 

The official export price for United States 
buyers was 15.98 pesetas per kilogram (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). The official rate of 
exchange for shipment of paprika to the 
United States remains at 24.09 pesetas per 
one United States dollar. 

Shipments in January 1950 amounted to 
526 tons. Argentina bought 300 tons of the 
stock on hand, and the United States 1,400 
tons. About 1,000 tons remained at the end 
of April, but dealers stated that demand is 
greater than supply and that amount will be 
exhausted before June 1950. 

The new crop (1950) will not be ready for 
harvesting until late August or early Sep- 
tember. The trade believes that it may be 
larger than the 1949 crop of 8,500 metric tons. 


Sugars and Products 


DOMINICAN SUGAR-PRODUCTION FORECAST 
RAISED 


The Dominican Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion has indicated officially that the produc- 
tion of raw sugar at the end of the 1949-50 
grinding season, which began on September 
1, 1949, will total 491,578 short tons, as com- 
pared with 525,575 tons in the 1948-49 crop 
year. The new estimate of the current crop, 
based upon information available as of May 
1, is an increase of 10,640 tons over the fore- 
cast of 480,938 tons made at the beginning 
of the grinding season in January with most 
of the increase accounted for by improved 
production prospects at two centrals. If al- 
lowances are made for domestic consumption 
and other uses, even this high production 
figure may not be sufficiently large to permit 
the export of the entire 400,000 long tons 
called for by the current contract with the 
British Ministry of Food. 
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The Association has also revealed that 
prices have been set to May 23, 1950, on 
300,000 long tons of sugar for delivery to the 
British Food Ministry at the following quo- 
tations per pound of raw sugar corrected to 
96° polarization: 150,000 long tons at 4 cents; 
50,000 long tons at 4.25 cents; 25,000 long 
tons at 4.50 cents; 25,000 long tons at 4.70 
cents; 25,000 long tons at 4.48 cents; and 
25,000 long tons at 4.40 cents; total, 300,000 
long tons at an average price of 4.215 cents 
per pound. 

Production of raw sugar in the period 
September 1, 1949, to April 30, 1950, totaled 
$23,399 metric tons, according to data of 
the Dominican Sugar Institute, 3 percent 
less than the 331,810 metric tons produced 
in the same period of the 1948-49 crop year. 
Exports totaled 211,651 metric toms as of 
April 30, 1950, a decrease of over 36 percent 
as compared with 331,651 tons shipped from 
the previous crop by April 30, 1949. 

On May 20, 1950, three of the Dominican 
sugar centrals ceased grinding operations, 
leaving 10 mills still in operation. One 
small mill located on the north coast of the 
island will not begin grinding cane until 
July. 


Furs 


PRODUCTION OF Furs AND SKINS FOR 
APPAREL, ECUADOR 


Production of furs and skins for apparel in 
Ecuador during 1949 amounted to about 150 
wildcat skins, 1,200 rabbitskins, 1,200 sheep- 
skins, and 450 calfskins, according to the one 
tanner preparing skins and furs for apparel. 
A very few skins are prepared by home tan- 
ners for their own use. 

The Central Bank of Ecuador has esti- 
mated coat production during 1949 at 802 
kilograms valued at US$4,326.50 compared 
with output in 1948 of 316 kilograms net, 
valued at US$1,686.00 The 1949 furs were 
mostly dyed. All came from the United 
States. 

Three stores import skins and make coats 
for retail in the same establishment. These 
coats are usually made of cloth, trimmed 
with fur. Rabbit, pony, feline, lamb, musk- 
rat, astrakhan legs (Persian paws), silver 
fox, imitation marten, fitch, ringtail, and 
kolinsky are preferred. 


SWEDEN’sS Fur PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


About 80 percent of Sweden’s 207,000 furs 
produced during 1949 were exported, chiefly 
to the United States and the United King- 
dom. Italy, Switzerland, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany were among other 
important buyers, especially of fox and mink 
furs. 

Output of fox skins on fur farms declined 
during 1949 because of a shortage of feed 
and lower prices since 1947, whereas the 
numbers of mink and nutria increased 
slightly during 1949. A forecast of 30,000 
silver and platinum fox, 20,000 blue fox, 
150,000 mink (including mutations), and 
6,000 nutria, was made for 1950. Output of 
angora wool totaled about 10 tons in 1949. 
Production was being lowered because of the 
falling prices. About 100,000 rabbit furs were 
produced during 1949. 


FRENCH RABBIT-SKIN EXporRTS RISING 


French exports of rabbit skins were 18 per- 
cent higher in 1949 than in 1948, or 62,008 
metric quintals compared with 52,582 quin- 
tals. Shipments were still 37 percent below 
the 1938 level, however. The average value 
in 1949 was 254 francs per kilogram, or 17 
percent lower than the average value of 305 
francs per kilogram in 1948. 
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Czechoslovakia was the chief purchaser of 
French skins in 1949, followed by Belgium- 
Luxembourg, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom. In the first quarter of 
1950, Western Germany and the Netherlands 
became France’s best customers for rabbit 
skins. Czechoslovakia made no purchases 
during the first 3 months of the year, because 
trade agreements had not been renewed at 
that time. These agreements have since 
been made effective, and resumption of ship- 
ments to Czechoslovakia is expected soon. 

Exports of angora rabbit hair in 1949 to- 
taled 841 metric quintals against 414 in 1948. 
The increase was particularly noticeable in 
the case of sales to t*.e United States, which 
rose from 145 metric quintals in 1948 to 425 
in 1949. Exports to the United Kingdom also 
increased from 189 quintals to 268 in 1949. 


General Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN PLASTICS 


New plastic products that have only re- 
cently been manufactured in Australia in- 
clude intercommunication telephones, lenses 
for rifle sights, conveying rollers, and rail 
joints. 

Rainwear of plastic composition is increas- 
ing in popularity, although such wear is 
confined primarily to natural transparent 
types; colored rainwear has not yet been 
accepted by the public. 

A display of new plastic products was 
recently featured in Sydney’s Museum of 
Technology. Considerable interest was 
shown in the exhibits of piping, upholstery, 
and camera lenses. With regard to the 
latter, it was reported that the depth of 
focus of the plastic lenses is very large, and 
the successful correction of axial abberations 
results in unusually sharp imagery, which 
makes it possible to obtain enlargements of 
unusual size. 

Many segments of the industry anticipate 
that the future major developments in Aus- 
tralian plastics will occur in industrial items 
such as flooring, wallpaper, piping, and fur- 
niture and that the trend will be away from 
the production of fancy and novelty goods. 

However, buttons, combs, knitting needles, 
smokers’ requisites, toys, and various novel- 
ties are among the articles now being pro- 
duced by the plastics industry of Australia. 
It is not always possible to segregate the 
plastic data from statistics compiled for the 
over-all commodity groups. The following 
information regarding production in the 
fiscal year 1947-48 of some of these items has 
been obtained. It is estimated that present 
output will run approximately 15 percent 
higher in most of the articles mentioned. 

The value of Australia’s output of plastic 
buttons in the fiscal year 1947-48 amounted 
to approximately A£305,000 (US$982,000). 
The largest plant, which has a capacity of 
some 8,000,000 buttons weekly, is reported 
to have produced approximately A£300,000 
worth in 1948-49. 

Although Australian manufacturers supply 
the bulk of the domestic demand for plastic 
buttons, the relatively large value of imports 
of plastic articles in 1946—-47—estimated at 
A£742,000, compared with A£190,000 in the 
preceding year—was accounted for primarily 
by a substantial increase in imports of 
plastic buttons and combs. In 1947-48, how- 
ever, the value of imports of all plastic ar- 
ticles dropped to A£439,000. 

Formerly, plastic buttons were made from 
casein, but at present most of the production 
of less expensive buttons is in synthetic 
plastics. 

Statistics of Australian production of 
plastic combs are not available. During the 
early postwar years, domestic producers met 
with strong British competition. Imports of 


combs in 1947-48 were valued at A£160,000 
(US$515,000), 90 percent of which were of 
plastic. Injection molding methods are now 
used for combs and many other plastic items, 

Output of plastic toys in Australia in 
1947-48 amounted to A£228,000 (US$734,000) , 
Production is along simple lines, those toys 
requiring intricate dies being imported prin. 
cipally from the United Kingdom. Domestic 
prices of those produced in Australia are 20 
to 30 percent below those of imported toys, 

The compression molding process—the 
backbone of the plastics industry in Aus- 
tralia—is used in the manufacture of toys, 
Australia’s postwar imports of toys of all 
types from the United States, as reported in 
United States statistics, are very small. None 
were exported from the United States to 
Australia in 1949, and less than $10,000 
worth in 1948. United States exports of all 
types of toys to Australia totaled $125,000 
worth in 1937; they comprised principally 
the n. e. s. group which may have included 
some plastic toys, and metal and mechanical 
toys. 

Although overseas markets for Australian 
plastics have not been developed to any 
great extent, toys are among the three groups 
of plastic items exported to New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and some of the 
East Indies markets. Strongest competition 
is from British manufactures. 


PLANS FOR EXPORT PROMOTION, AUSTRIA 


The Federal Chamber of Commerce in 
Vienna, Austria, has announced plans to 
help producers of handicrafts and other 
Small businessmen with export promotion, 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel 
Products 


{In short tons] 
> , April | March | April 
Product 1950 1950 | 1549 
Pig and sponge iron. - --| 31,087 | 27,716 | 2,741 
Ferro-alloys___- ..| 7,353 | 7,355 | 8 506 
Ingots, blooms, billets, and | 
similar items. ms 9, 527 9,369 | 2,574 
Bars and rods: } 
Concrete reinforcement___| 3,389 | 967 1,671 
Other bars and rods_ 13,244 | 14,477 | 3, 787 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin- | | 
plate. . 1,020 | 2,548 | 13,159 
Structural materials _ | 9,064 | 7,977 | 12,945 
Rails and accessories me 267 | 116 | 75 
Tubular products 9 118 | 953 
Wire and wire products --| 4,793 | 5, 986 6ll 
Hoops and bands, including | 
cotton ties.._______- --| 2,216 | 1,937 | 620 
Castings, forgings, and die | 
blocks and blanks 23 19 53 
Total 81, 992 | 78, 585 | 47, 695 
Miscellaneous raw materials: 
Iron ore he 373, 880 \648, 443 | 626, 830 
Manganese ore 73,075 | 67, 787 42, 220 
Ferrous scrap 18, 523 | 15, 832 | 129, 769 





An Export Committee, similar to the Dollar 
Board in other countries, reportedly will be 
set up to counsel the small producers on the 
intricacies of present-day foreign trade, ad- 
vise them on foreign markets, and extend 
credit assistance. Loans will be made at 4% 
percent from a 25,000,000 schilling allocation 
from counterpart funds. In addition, a per- 
manent showroom for Austrian handicraft 
goods is to be maintained in Vienna for the 
benefit of foreign buyers. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment has not yet confirmed this program. 


BRAZILIAN Toy INDUSTRY 


A toy factory in Brazil, which began oper- 
ations about 2 years ago, is now said to be 
the largest such establishment in all Latin 
America, and to manufacture all types of 
toys except the high-class mechanical 
variety. Ten to fifteen percent of the pro- 
duction is said to be composed of plastic 
toys made from domestic raw materials. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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These toys, which are popular because they 
are sanitary as well as inexpensive, need only 
one-tenth of the workmanship required to 
make similar toys of wood. The factory em- 
ploys 800 workers, three-fourths of whom 
perform manual operations. The equipment 
includes a variety of wood-working ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, and other types 
of machines, principally of United States 
manufacture. 

Wartime shortages and increasingly strin- 
gent import restrictions in 1949 are named 
as the principal factors contributing to 
pbuilding up the domestic toy industry in 
Brazil. 

Almost 90 percent of Brazil’s imported toys 
came from Germany and Japan before the 
war. The United States was the major sup- 
plier thereafter, its exports to Brazil jumping 
from $45,000 in 1937 to more than $250,000 in 
1948, but falling again to only $30,000 in 
1949. More than half the 1949 exports to 
Brazil represented mechanical toys and parts. 


AZORES Export HAND EMBROIDERY TO U. S. 


The leading exportable product to the 
Azores is hand embroidery work. Exports to 
the United States during 1949 amounted to 
$330,000, compared with $274,000 the pre- 
ceding year, $490,000 in 1947, and $856,000 in 
1946. 


EXPORTS OF HANDICRAFT TO U. S., CHINA 


Declared exports of selected handicraft 
articles to the United States through Peiping, 
China, in 1949, totaled more than $348,000. 
The following were included: Brass, copper, 
and pewter ware, $160,000; porcelainware, 
$44,000; soapstone, stoneware and earthen- 
ware, $2,900; woodenware, $25,000; rugs and 
silk manufacture, $26,000; paintings, $26,000; 
artistic antiques, $2,000; and bone manufac- 
tures, $2,000. 


InpDIA TO PRODUCE BOTTLES AND CLOSURES 
FoR NEW SoOFT-DRINK BOTTLING PLANT 


In connection with the project to produce 
a popular American soft drink in Bombay, 
arrangements have been completed for the 
manufacture of bottles in India by the Alem- 
bic Glass Co., Ltd., of Baroda. In the mean- 
time, a preliminary stock of bottles has been 
imported from the United States, and some 
have been “inherited” from U. S. Army op- 
erations in India. 

All crowns for the operation will be manu- 
factured by the Metal Box Co. of India, Ltd., 
in Calcutta. 

To insure production of standard-quality 
bottles and crowns for the packaging of the 
locally produced beverage, United States 
equipment has been imported. 


BAVARIAN Toy INDUSTRY, GERMANY 


Toys and Christmas-tree decorations 
valued at nearly DM13,000,000 (approxi- 
mately US$3,225,000) were exported from 
Western Germany in 1949. Of this total 
Bavaria supplied about 70 percent. 

Approximately 7 percent of total Bavarian 
exports were toys and Christmas-tree decora- 
tions in 1947 and 1948; in 1949 this percent- 
age was only 3.7 percent. However, 44 
countries participated in Bavarian exports of 
toys in 1949 compared with 16 countries in 
1948 and only 6 countries in 1947. 

Canada was the leading customer in 1949, 
closely followed by Switzerland and the 
United States, each of whose imports ap- 
proached the total of DM2,000,000. 

Belgium was next in importance with 
Slightly more than DM1,000,000. Italy, the 
Netherlands, Venezuela, Luxemburg, and 
Austria were important customers. New 
markets were found in Central America, 
Africa—particularly in the Belgian Congo 
and the French colonies—France, Greece, 
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Italy, and the British colonies in the Medi- 
terranean area. Sweden, which bought a 
considerable number of toys in 1947, cur- 
tailed its purchases in 1949. 

The problem of the seasonal nature of 
sales and manufacture in the Bavarian toy 
industry is slowly being solved by year-round 
advertising and other sales efforts. In 1949 
only 28 percent of sales were made in the 
last quarter of the year, compared with 48 
percent in 1947 and 46.6 percent in 1948. In 
1949, 65 percent of sales were made during 
the second half of the year. 

Among the efforts to create an interest in 
German toys and to assist the industry over 
the slack period following Christmas was the 
Nuremberg Fair held in March 1950. The 
result was so promising that it was decided 
to make this exhibit an annual event similar 
to the prewar Leipzig Fair. 

The Nuremberg Fair was open only to 
buyers representing the wholesale and retail 
toy market. Attendance was reported at 
more than 6,000 buyers, approximately 500 of 
whom were from 15 foreign countries, in- 
cluding Switzerland, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

Participating in the exhibit were 350 West 
German firms, as well as small manufacturers 
and handicraft workers represented in co- 
operative displays; two were from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 

The toys displayed ranged from simple 
rattles and rubber dolls to complicated and 
highly technical “atom” toys. Upwards of 
30,000 different items were shown. 


NEw Sort-DRINK BOTTLING PLANT, 
MExIco 


A new bottling plant, said to be the lar- 
gest and most modern soft-drink bottling 
plant in Mexico and to have cost 6,000,000 
pesos, was opened on May 12, north of Mon- 
terrey by the Casa Guajardo, S. A., which 
now has 12 plants throughout Mexico. 

This firm purchased over 7,000,000 bottles 
in 1949 from three Mexican manufacturers. 
Fused labels in distinctive colors registered 
by this firm are used on all bottles. More 
than 125,000,000 crown bottle caps were 
used, all from the United States, but pur- 
chased from Mexican distributors. 


NORWAY’S HANDICRAFT INDUSTRY 


Norway’s handicraft goods include dolls in 
native costumes, hand-knitted and hand- 
woven articles—sweaters, mittens, gloves, 
and scarves—a wide range of hand-carved 
and hand-painted wooden items, as well 
as handmade ceramic and silver goods. 

The doll makers of Norway produce at the 
rate of 40,000 to 50,000 annually. Output of 
ceramics increased to $500,000 worth in 1947, 
compared to approximately $25,000 in 1938, 
and the number of shops from a half dozen 
to between 300 and 400, each employing only 
a few workers each. The hand knitting, 
weaving, and carving is done principally in 
the homes as a part-time activity. 

Further details regarding the handicraft 
goods available for export, as well as photo- 
graphs and samples, may be obtained from 
General Products Division, Office of Industry 
and Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, either direct or through 
any Department of Commerce Field Office. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA CONSIDERS ZIPPER 
MANUFACTURE 


It is reported that at least one South Afri- 
can firm is contemplating the manufacture 
of slide fasteners in the expectation of being 
able largely to supplant imported products. 
Present imports and foreign-exchange con- 
trols also tend to limit zipper imports from 
the United States at least to the extent that 


they can be imported from soft-currency 
countries. United States exports of zippers 
to the Union in 1949 totaled approximately 
$230,000. 


U. K. ANNOUNCES PLASTIC ITEMS 


British plastics manufacturers have re- 
cently announced a number of novelties and 
playthings. A demountable hoop is made up 
of five different-colored component parts 
which interlock and are assembled together 
by simple pressure; when not in use the hoop 
can be broken down again and stored away 
in an extremely small space. Injection mold- 
ing is the process used, states the foreign 
trade press. 

More than 3,000 pieces of cream and black 
plastic sheet have been used in the con- 
struction of a striking model of the Black- 
pool Tower, The model is 5 feet 11 inches 
high and 3 feet 2 inches long. There are 
approximately 660 windows and more than 30 
doors; even the revolving doors in the tower 
buildings are included. Interior illumina- 
tion is provided by 8 strip lights in the build- 
ings and a pigmy light at the summit. A 
sliding roof over the ballroom is used, just 
as in the actual building, and the only metal 
parts in the whole model are the flagstaff 
and the wires in the tower. 

A nursery lamp which gives 600 hours of 
light from one unit of electricity, molded in 
paper-filled urea powder in a variety of pastel 
colors, has a shade painted with a nursery- 
rhyme motif. 

An infant feeding-bottle container which 
keeps the bottle warm during the 25-minute 
feeding has a screw-on top and is molded 
in a pink-colored woodfilled urea and lined 
with heat-conserving material. 

A soap casket, used initially as a retail con- 
tainer for toilet soap, has an attractive water- 
nymph design which makes it a useful acces- 
sory for the dressing table. It is injection- 
molded in transparent blue, green, pink, and 
clear polystyrene. 

A model aquarium, cylindrical in shape, is 
approximately 12 by 8 by 8 inches. The 
main body is of transparent sheet and the 
ends and supports are colored. 

An interchangeable menu board, made of 
acrylic sheet in two colors, is hygienic and 
easy to clean. The headings of the five sec- 
tions are machine-engraved and filled in 
with contrasting colors. Individual menu 
items can be made up as sets of letters, 
separate words, or complete slides, and they 
are machine engraved on strips of cellulose 
acetate sheet. 


Glass and 
Products 


HOUSEHOLD-GLASS PRODUCTION; IMPORTS 
OF ALL GLAss, PERU 


Despite the small demand for domestic 
flat glass, production in Peru during 1949 
reportedly amounted to 2,000 metric tons, 
against 800 tons in 1948, surpassing amply 
the total requirements of the domestic mar- 
ket through the first 6 months of 1950. As 
a result of this overproduction, the only fac- 
tory producing flat glass temporarily has re- 
duced operations to a minimum. 

Manufacturers of household glassware and 
crystal ware reported a cut-back in produc- 
tion of about 40 to 50 percent, because of de- 
creased demand. Inasmuch as sales analyses 
for 1949 indicated that purchases were mainly 
of fine household glassware and crystal ware, 
production during 1950 would be confined 
to those items. Demand for lower-grade 
products was to be covered by stocks which 
reportedly were heavy. 
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Imports of all kinds of glass in 1949 
amounted to 3,427 metric tons, compared 
with 2,775 tons in 1948, an increase of 23.5 
percent. The gain was the result of heavier 
orders for flat glass, principally window glass. 


SHEET-GLASS PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Eight furnaces were reported in continuous 
operation in the sheet-glass industry of 
Japan, March production having reached the 
postwar record of 351,588 cases (1 case=— 
100 square feet of 2-mm. glass), an increase of 
56,197 cases over production in February. 


Iron and Steel 


CoAL SHORTAGES FORCE AUSTRALIAN STEEL 
PRODUCTION DOWN 


Shortages of fuel, materials, and labor have 
long hampered the Australian iron and steel 
industry and limited its peak output to only 
about 80 percent of capacity. The first 
quarter of 1950 was no exception, and strikes, 
particularly in the coal mines serving the 
Broken Hiil Proprietary Co., Ltd., the prin- 
cipal Australian producer, nearly theratened 
a major reduction in output in March before 
the striking miners returned to work. Iron 
and steel production suffered in consequence. 
Pig-iron output dropped sharply from 115,261 
long tons in January to 88,619 tons in March 
for a quarter’s total of only 303,873 tons and 
steel-ingot output declined less precipitately 
from 112,286 tons to 104,951 tons for a 
quarterly total of 325,192 tons. 


Australian Iron and Steel Production, 
First Quarter, 1950 


{In long tons] 





Producer 





Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd.: | 
Newcastle Works: 











daa _..| 53,466 | 66,078 
a 46,885 | 66,071 
th Sea rane | 42,136 | 60,2 
Whryalla:! 
Ee S| | ae 
eee Sic > ~e 
|. | eee 
Australian Iron & Steel, Ltd.: 
| 3 REI ES 46,576 | 46, 208 
Se i Sera 43,396 | 46, 884 
GO a eS. 36, 751 44, 655 
Total 


1Plant does not produce steel. 


GERMAN IRON-ORE SUPPLIES ADEQUATE 


Contracts recently concluded with Sweden 
and other iron-ore exporting countries are 
reported to have assured Western Germany of 
enough of this vital raw material to produce 
annuaily not only the 11,100,000 tons of crude 
steel that the German industry is now per- 
mitted to melt, but also an additional ton- 
hage when and if that ceiling is lifted. Un- 
der these contracts Sweden is scheduled to 
supply about 3,500,000 tons of ore with lesser 
quantities to come from Spain and French 
North Africa. 

Although more recent import statistics are 
not available, it is interesting to note that 
during the first 6 months of 1949, Western 
Germany imported 1,492,911 tons of iron ore 
from 14 countries including Sweden with 
1,058,672 tons, Luzembourg with 103,323 tons, 
Spain with 69,438 tons, and Norway with 
66,733 tons. 


BriTIsH Export TRADE 


A recent analysis of British foreign trade 
revealed the conspicuous part played by iron 
and steel and goods made principally there- 
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from in the recovery of Britain’s overseas 
trade since the war. Direct and indirect ex- 
ports of iron and steel were found to have 
comprised 48 percent of total exports during 
the first quarter of 1950 in contrast with 35 
percent in the year 1938 and only 27 percent 
in 1929. 

Direct exports of iron and steel were valued 
at about £24,000,000 in the 1950 quarter 
whereas the value of the iron and steel in 
indirect exports—motor vehicles, machinery, 
electrical goods, and similar items—was esti- 
mated at about £28,000,000 for a total trade 
of some £52,000,000. Offsetting this, but only 
in part, was the roughly £16,500,000 spent for 
imported raw materials for the domestic steel 
industry and the finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts brought into the British Isles during 
these 3 months. Thus, during this period at 
least, the value of the iron and steel indus- 
try’s total exports was more than three times 
its import expenditure. 

Besides the foregoing, it was noted that the 
absolute volume of the direct and indirect 
foreign trade in iron and steel increased 
markedly in the first quarter of 1950 com- 
pared with that of the comparable period of 
1949. Imports of ores, scrap, and semi- 
finished and finished iron and steel valued 
at £12,700,000 in the first quarter of 1949 
rose to £16,500,000 in the first quarter of 1950. 
Exports registered an even larger gain—from 
£43,000,000 to £52,000,000 whereas the excess 
of exports over imports rose from £30,400,000 
to £35,500,000. 


LUXEMBOURG USING IMPORTED IRON ORES 


Fifty-nine percent of the iron ore con- 
sumed by Luxembourg blast furnaces in the 
fourth quarter of 1949 was imported, and 
only 41 percent was of local origin, accord- 
ing to reports of the Inspection des Mines 
of Luxembourg. Average monthly consump- 
tion declined during this quarter to 445,000 
metric tons from 460,000 tons in the quarter 
immediately preceding. 

Preliminary reports for the first quarter of 
1950 show the situation of that part of the 
Luxembourg iron-ore mining industry which 
is owned by local or Belgian iron and steel 
companies as having improved because of 
the increased activity of this industry. The 
independently owned mines, which are de- 
pendent upon exports, experienced increasing 
difficulty inasmuch as exports to Germany, 
in particular, declined in the face of compe- 
tition from French and Spanish ores. The 
precarious position of these mines is reported 
to have caused the Luxembourg Government 
to announce its agreement in principal with 
the suggestions of the trade unions for the 
creation of a sales organization embracing 
all independent mines, establishment of a 
licensing system which would permit only 
those mines to operate that have adequate 
financial reserves, and construction of a 
beneficiation plant for processing local ores 
prior to export. 


APRIL Exports Down, Imports UP, U. S. 


Exports of iron and steel-mill products 
from the United States totaled 236,625 net 
tons in April, the smallest monthly trade 
thus far recorded in 1950. The March trade 
amounted to 258,050 tons and that of April 
1949 to 530,034 tons. April imports, at 
81,992 tons, presented the opposite picture 
having been higher than in the preceding 
months of 1950. Responsive to the current 
high level of domestic demand, the import 
trade rose from the 78,585-ton level of March 
and was some 72 percent greater than the 
47,695-ton trade of April 1949. 

In all, 1,035,291 tons of iron and steel 
were exported during the first 4 months of 
1950—739,201 tons or 41.6 percent less than 
during the corresponding period of 1949. 
Imports registered a substantial gain over 


1949—50,820 tons or 26.7 percent—to total 
241,055 tons during the January-April periog 
of 1950. 

The 236,625-ton April export trade was 
featured by the shipment of 47,404 tons of 
tinplate, 42,262 tons of black (i. e., ungal. 
vanized) sheets and strip, and 35,756 tons of 
welded steel pipe. Other important classes 
of material included in this trade were struc- 
tural materials, 29,051 tons, and seamless 
steel pipe, 20,540 tons. Principal individual] 
export markets were Canada, 60,459 tons, in. 
cluding 9,592 tons of plain structural shapes, 
7,653 tons of skelp, and 6,408 tons of welded 
line pipe; and Mexico, 16,400 tons, including 
5,195 tons of seamless casing. 

Exports of iron and steel scrap totaled 
17,903 tons in April, about 3,500 tons more 
than in March but only a little more than 
one-half the 32,927-ton trade of April 1949, 


United States Exports of Iron and Steel 
Products 


[In short tons] 


| l | 
| Apri March | Apri 
Product Atel | Mies] Ag 
Pig iron ; ; | 70 | __| 19,561 
Ferro-alloys__ - - 814 1, 460 1,417 
Ingots, blooms, billets, and | 
Siier thems... ............ 1,272 | 5,412; 32,048 
Bars and rods: } 
Concrete reinforcement 1, 054 1,687 | 10,734 
Other _- ‘ “ | 7,533 7,291 | 37,367 
Plates and skelp | 15,259 | 16,755 | 60, 103 
Sheets and strip: | 
Black ; 42, 262 | 43, 998 69, 705 
Galvanized. ; | 9,606 | 11,108 6, 644 
Tin plate and terneplate | 47,404 | 35,365 | 63, 889 
Structural materials | 29,051 | 28,157 | 62, 600 
Railway track material: | | 
Rails _- ; | 4, 264 3, 278 24, 083 
Other 1,850} 1,125 | 4,985 
Tubular products: 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings | 2,396 | 2,939 7, 132 
Seamless (steel) pipe | 20,540 | 22,652 | 30,991 
Welded (steel) pipe 35, 756 | 57,722 | 53, 521 
Pipe fittings, other : 1,478 1,303 | 2,243 
Wire and wire products: 
Plain (black and galva- | | 
nized) _. ‘ | 2,814 2, 207 12, 542 
Barbed. 536 535 4, 840 
Other wire manufactures | 6,159 | 5,929 | 12,997 
Castings ne | 2,700 | 3,838 | 4,996 
Car wheels and axles | 2,147 3,864 | 4,446 
Forgings 1, 660 1,425 | 3,19 
| RE ees 236, 625 | 258, 050 530, 034 
[ron and steel scrap: | 
No. 1 heavy melting steel_| 1,117 | 898 6, 381 
No. 2 melting steel | 7, 224 7, 995 3, 001 
Hydraulically compressed | 
and baled sheet_-_-- 1,711 752 11, 398 
Cast and burnt iron 4,829 | 3,757 5, 210 
Other _. se ..| 3,022 993 | 6,937 
| aces ; maga 
Total.......-- | 17,902 | 14,305 | 32,927 








The mounting import trade reflects the 
high level of domestic demand for iron and 
steel in all forms. Again in April (as in 
March) chief emphasis fell on materials in- 
tended for remelting or other conversion 
with relatively less emphasis falling on steel- 
mill products that go directly into consump- 
tion. Melting stock in the form of pig and 
sponge iron again was the chief material im- 
ported, the 31,087-ton trade including 18,535 
tons received from Canada, 5,391 tons which 
came from the Netherlands, and _ lesser 
amounts from Germany and Norway. The 
second-largest tonnage received was that in 
bars and rods other than concrete reinforce- 
ment bars, 13,244 tons, a total which in- 
cluded 4,637 tons of wire rods received from 
Germany and 1,979 tons of bars dispatched 
from Belgium-Luxembourg. Receipts of 
semifinished steel, 9,527 tons, came almost 
entirely from Canada, 9,265 tons, whereas 
Belgium-Luxembourg with 8,378 tons was 
the chief participant in the trade in struc- 
tural materials. Chief suppliers of iron and 
steel to the United States in April were 
Canada, 33,807 tons; Belgium-Luxembourg, 
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91,242 tons; Germany, 7,982 tons; Norway, 
4,494 tons; and Austria, 3,558 tons. 

In the trade in raw materials intended for 
the country’s blast furnaces and steel mills, 
imports of iron ore were sharply lower at 
373,880 tons; the trade in manganese ore was 
stronger by more than 5,000 tons in totaling 
73,075 tons, whereas receipts of ferrous scrap 
at 18,523 tons were slightly greater than 
were exports of this material. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS, FRANCE 


Production of leather in France during 
1949 by 1,069 operating tanneries totaled 
57,732 metric tons compared with 69,231 by 
1,107 tanneries in 1948. The decline was 
most pronounced in cattle- and _ horse- 
leather output, while production of sheep 
and goat leathers showed a slight increase. 
The main reason for the decline from a 
year ago was weak consumer demand at pre- 
vailing high prices. Compared with 1948, 
consumption of cattle, calf, and horse leath- 
ers declined more percentagewise than did 
production. The greatest drop was in the 
consumption of sole and upper leathers, re- 
flecting a slump in shoe sales. Because of 
the gap between production and consump- 
tion during 1949, tannery stocks of Cattle, 
calf, and horse leathers on December 31, 1949, 
were substantially higher than a year earlier. 

Despite the fact that 1949 leather produc- 
tion declined approximately 17 percent from 
1948 output, exports increased 63.3 percent. 
About 30 percent of the French leather ship- 
ments went to French overseas territories, 
principally to Algeria and Tunisia, and the 
remaining 70 percent was shipped to foreign 
markets. Principal countries of destination 
were the United Kingdom and Belgium, 
which made commitments in bilateral trade 
agreements to buy French leather in order 
to obtain allocations of raw calfskins from 
France. 

Imports of leather remained relatively low, 
representing, by value, less than one-fifth 
of exports. Finished goatskins were France’s 
principal leather imports, accounting for 
more than a third of the value of all leather 
entering France during 1949. French North 
Africa was the principal supplier. 

Indications are that 1950 may be a slightly 
better year for the leather industry than 
1949. However, activity probably will re- 
main appreciably below’ prewar levels. 
Preliminary figures on production in the first 
quarter of the year show a rise of only 4.7 
percent over the corresponding period of 
1949. With prices high, it seems practically 
improbable that domestic consumption will 
increase greatly. Moreover, it does not ap- 
pear, under present conditions, that exports 
will expand sufficiently to warrant an im- 
portant increase in production. 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND’S SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


Outstanding in New Zealand’s shoe indus- 
try during 1949 was the removal of controls 
on August 5, permitting new firms to enter 
the field without Government sanction. Of 
équal importance to shoe manufacturers was 
the receipt of new machinery, especially of 
certain types of sewing machines, from the 
United States. Also, deliveries were made 
of other shoe machinery and equipment from 
the United Kingdom, some of which had been 
on order as long as 6 years. 

Production of footwear (except rubber) 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949, 
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totaled 3,041,563 pairs compared with 3,407,- 
615 pairs in the preceding year. Output of 
slippers (house shoes) also declined by 199,- 
222 pairs. With the exception of children’s 
shoes and token imports of other footwear, 
production during the last 6 months of 1949 
was adequate to meet local requirements. 
The shortage in children’s shoes was supple- 
mented by imports. It was said in trade 
circles that shoe manufacturers do not find 
it profitable to manufacture children’s shoes. 

Shoe factories in New Zealand were esti- 
mated to number between 130 and 135, the 
majority being in Auckland. The exact fig- 
ure is not available because new companies 
have not been required to register with the 
Government. 


Lumber and 
Products 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION 


Production of lumber in Japan during 1949 
was slightly higher than in the preceding 
year. The total in 1949 was 3,882,000,000 
board feet, compared with 3,847,000,000 in 
1948. 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTION AND Imports, U. K. 


In 1949 the plywood imports of the United 
Kingdom amounted to 7,404,980 cubic feet 
valued at £9,985,015 compared with 6,182,794 
cubic feet (£7,917,173) in 1948 and 9,225,502 
cubic feet (£12,265,200) in 1947. Finland 
continued to be the principal source with 
shipments of 3,885,244 cubic feet (£5,129,861) 
in 1949. France and Sweden also ranked high 
as suppliers, and a considerable quantity 
was imported from West African countries. 


The United Kingdom’s adverse dollar posi- 
tion brought about a sharp reduction in 
imports from Canada and the virtual elimi- 
nation of the United States from this market. 
Imports from the United States totaled 202 
cubic feet (£265) in 1949 compared with 
307,319 cubic feet (£443,620) in 1948 and 2,- 
371,881 cubic feet (£4,404,144) in 1947. 

The United Kingdom’s plywood mills pro- 
duced 58,610,000 square feet during the first 
11 months of 1949, an increase of 3,410,000 
square feet over the output for the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Consumption, 
which also increased, totaled 304,400,000 
square feet during the first 11 months of 
1949 compared with 284,500,000 square feet 
for the corresponding period in 1948. 

Prices moved downward with quotations on 
severa) types considerably lower at the end 
of 1949 than at the beginning of the year. 
The controlled prices of finished birch, one 
of the plywoods enjoying an active demand, 
and certain other types were reduced re- 
cently for the purpose of lowering costs to 
consumers. 

Although Timber Control has stated that 
it intends to give the trade some measure of 
freedom in 1950, no plan has been announced 
by the Board of Trade. 


VENEER Imports, U. K. 


In 1949 the veneer imports of the United 
Kingdom amounted to 393,812 hundred- 
weight valued at £2,713,410 compared with 
508,731 hundredweight (£2,947,426) in 1948 
and 538,083 hundredweight (£2,765,180) in 
1947. Although figured walnut and oak en- 
joyed the most active demand among the 
decorative veneers, there was also a market 
for gaboon and African mahogany. Beech 
and poplar accounted for the bulk of the 
constructional-veneer imports. Imports for 
1947-49, by country of origin, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Veneer Imports, 1947-49, United Kingdom 


(Quantity in hundredweight; value in British pounds] 














Country of origin as 
1947 

Nigeria... ...- sie. soaps Sees... ROS 6, 306 
Canada... _-___- PERE AE EAS So 272, 103 
Other Commonwealth countries !________- 13, 354 
France Se ied oe i alo a ae 39, 556 
United States______- : ER ta: 169, 269 
Yruposisvis........... eS ntti Be 4, 202 
| eee hens bk Sackoane inabenoale 19, 874 
Others te 13, 419 

INES dastaccétesus 538, 083 


Quantity 

















Value 
1948 1949 || 1947 14s | 1949 
| 

133, 775 41, 997 22,576 | 420,206 | 127, 884 
116, 787 22,334 | 927,940 | 451, 333 | 75, 204 

8, 201 6.511 79, 590 64, 595 57, 570 
88,792 | 204,309 | 642.197 | 1,036,162 | 1, 632, 940 
76, 859 44,034 | 794,590 | | 400, 302 250, 216 
57, 356 35,855 |  12619|  327,701| 245,317 
14, 282 28,367 | 147,079 | 118, 116 245, 243 
12,679} 10, 405 | 138,589 | 129, 011 | 78, 946 
508,731 | 398,812 | 2, 765, 180 | 2,947,426 | 2, 713, 410 





1 Includes Irish Republic. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


CANADIAN SALES AND IMPORTS 


Sales of farm machinery and equipment 
in Canada during 1949 totaled $220,710,000 
an all-time high, according to a preliminary 
report issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This was 29 percent higher than 
the preceding year’s sales of $170,666,000 and 
78 percent above the 1947 total of $122,395,- 
000. Sales of repair parts showed a more 
moderate advance, rising to $27,709,000 from 
$26,997,000 in 1948 and $23,276,000 in the 
preceding year. 

All provinces except the Maritimes shared 
in the expansion of sales of new equipment 
during the year. The total for Saskatche- 
wan—iargest for any of the Provinces—ad- 


vanced from $46,506,000 in 1948 to $59,977,- 
000 in 1949; Ontario, from $38,453,000 to 
$49,382,000; Alberta, $36,748,000 to $15,532,- 
000; Manitoba, $23,369,000 to $37,993,000; 
Quebec, $14,907,000 to $17,133,000; and 
British Columbia, $5,222,000 to $5,360,000. 
The Maritime total declined from $5,461,000 
to $5,333,000. 

Sales of parts increased in all Provinces 
except in Alberta, where the total fell from 
$6,754,000 in 1948 to $6,373,000 in 1949. In 
Saskatchewan, where sales were heaviest, the 
value rose from $8,363,000 to $8,750,000. The 
value for Ontario rose from $4,996,000 to 
$5,314,000; Manitoba, $3,909,000 to $4,060,000; 
Quebec, $1,826,000 to $1,993,000; the Mari- 
times, $660,000 to $708,000; and British Col- 
umbia, $490,000 to $511,000. 

The above figures include imported equip- 
ment. Imports, which are predominantly 
from the United States, totaled $177,210,302 
in 1949, compared with $139,993,374 in 1948. 
Exports amounted to $92,527,276 as against 
$73,760,071 in 1948. 
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Machinery, 


Industrial 


RAYON-WEAVING MILL COMPLETED, 
CANADA 


A rayon-weaving mill has been completed 
by the Doric Textile Mills, Inc., in St. John, 
Quebec, Canada. The plant is of modern 
construction, equipped with 72 fully auto- 
matic looms, together with the necessary 
winding, warping, and slashing machinery— 
all of modern design. At present, there are 
no dyeing and finishing facilities; however, 
these facilities, and perhaps a spinning mill, 
will be added when conditions warrant the 
additional expenditure.’ 


PRINTING-MACHINERY PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, ITALY 


The production of printing machinery in 
Italy is three times as large as domestic con- 
sumption, with a 25 percent increase in 1949 
as compared with 1948, according to the As- 
sociazione Costruttori Italiani Macchine 
Grafiche e Affini, which comprises about 100 
manufacturers of printing machinery. Dur- 
ing 1949, however, exports of printing ma- 
chinery declined by about 30 percent under 
the preceding year, largely because of the 
devaluation of the pound sterling and a 
marked drop in exports to Argentina. At 
the same time, the Associazione pointed out 
that imports of such machinery in 1949 were 
five times as large as those in 1948 and that 
there was a 2,000,000,000-lire ($3,200,000) in- 
crease in unsold stocks by the end of 1949. 
(Conversion approximate, at 625 lire=$1, 
U. S. Currency.) 


REPLACEMENTS IN RAYON MILLs, 
NETHERLANDS 


Replacements of machinery and equip- 
ment in the rayon mills since the end of 
World War II have not been adequate to 
meet the requirements of the industry, ac- 
cording to the Central Bureau of the Nether- 
lands Cotton, Rayon, and Linen Industry. 
This situation is due to lack of foreign ex- 
change necessary for the purchase of replace- 
ments. It is intimated that foreign ex- 
change available at present is hardly suffi- 
cient to purchase repair parts for the looms 
now installed. 

In the Five-Year Plan for reequipment of 
the rayon mills, which was drawn up in 1948, 
a 10-percent expansion of the rayon-weaving 
capacity was fixed. As of September 30 of 
that year, there were 5,620 rayon looms in use 
by the industry, and it is understood that 
the number has been subsequently increased, 
although a later survey has not been made 
by the Central Bureau. 

Looms and other machinery are imported 
mostly from Switzerland and Italy, but, such 
imports depend on the foreign-exchange po- 
sition. It is understood that no looms of 
German manufacture are in use by the 
industry. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION 


The output of the Canadian medicinal and 
pharmaceutical industry in 1949 was valued 
at C$79,700,000, an increase of 11 perecnt 
over 1948, based on preliminary figures com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The industry reported that there were 216 
establishments against 215 in the preceding 
year. The estimated break-down, according 
to products, was as follows: Patent medicines, 
C$13,500,000; ethical specialties, C$22,000,000; 
vitamins and vitamin preparations, C$8,500,- 
000; penicillin and penicillin preparations, 
C$5,000,000; sex hormones C#$1,600,000; other 
human medicines including other biologicals, 
C$9,500,000; veterinary medicines, C$800,- 
000. Secondary products (cosmetics, flavor- 
ings, and others) made up the remainder of 
the output. 

Imports had a valuation of C$14,800,000 in 
1949, and exports totaled C$3,900,000. 


INCREASED PRICES AUTHORIZED, ARGENTINA 


Importers, wholesalers, and retailers of 
drugs, pharmaceutical products, and medici- 
nal chemicals were authorized on May 3, 
1950, by the Argentine Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce to increase prices of imported 
goods in proportion to changes in exchange 
rates effective since September 1949. 


AUSTRIA USING SWINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 
VACCINE 


Experiments with two types of swine en- 
cephalomyelitis vaccines were begun about 
the middle of March, but no information on 
results was available in May. During the 
period April 15 to 30, 1950, encephalomyelitis 
was reported on 237 farms in 126 communi- 
ties. 


BELGIUM COMBATTING NEWCASTLE 
DISEASE 


Because of the serious outbreaks and high 
mortality of Newcastle disease in Belgium 
during the past few months, there is a proj- 
ect by the Government to provide for an 
increase of the budget of 19,000,000 francs for 
veterinary-inspection laboratories and for 
vaccines, to cover the added expenses 
incurred. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF AGAR 
DEVELOPED IN SPAIN 


Production of agar from domestic seaweed 
was started in Spain in 1941. In 1949, the 
output of the leading firm producing agar 
Was approximately 70,000 kilograms, which 
was sufficient to meet domestic requirements 
and allow for export. 

The firm reports that production could be 
increased considerably if manufacturing 
facilities could be expanded. The leading 
producer operates two factories in Madrid. 
The product is being manufactured in 
powdered form only, but production probably 
will include strips and sheets. 

Two other firms have started production, 
but it is being used only for their own con- 
sumption. 

The local sale price of agar is controlled 
by the Government, the present price being 
264 pesetas per kilogram. There is no con- 
trol on the export. The special dollar rate of 
exchange now being applied by the Spanish 
authorities for the export of agar is 24.09 
pesetas to the dollar. 

Packing of the agar is usually in tins, or 
small wooden barrels containing 20 kilo- 
grams. However, 50- to 100-kilogram con- 
tainers will be used in the future for large 
shipments. 

During 1949, the first year that agar was 
exported, about 5,000 kilograms were shipped 
to Argentina. Larger orders from Argentina 
are expected during 1950. 

The large producer has indicated that a 
period of 3 months is required for the delivery 
of orders up to 10,000 kilograms, provided 
that no large orders are in hand at the time. 

The outlook is believed to be good for the 
continued expansion of production of Span- 


ish agar, as domestic demands are growing 
and considerable interest has been shown by 
some foreign firms, particularly those in 
Latin America. 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF VITAMIN-A- 
BEARING FIsH-LIVER OILS INCREASE, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Companies producing vitamin-A fish-liver 
oil can now sell all that they produce, as a 
result of renewed domestic and oversea in- 
terest. They are reported to have disposed 
of, at good prices, practically all of the oil 
held by them. 

United States imports of fish-liver oils from 
this source in 1949 were as follows: Cod-liver 
oil, 83,145 gallons, valued at $129,102; shark- 
liver or dogfish-liver oil, 6,315 gallons, valued 
at $59,844; and other fish-liver oils, n. e. s. 
(mostly hake-liver oil) , 63,880 pounds, valued 
at $223,565. 

The Simonstown refinery employs a 
method which is unique, in that the oil can 
be concentrated to a strength of 30 to 40 
times as great as that of the original oil. 
Ordinary cod-liver oil has a concentration 
of 1,000 vitamin-A units per gram, whereas 
that of hake-liver oil has a concentration of 
25,000 units, but the concentrates made by 
the refinery vary from 200,000 to 800,000 units 
of vitamin A per gram. 


NEW VACCINE FOR NEWCASTLE DISEASE 
(FowL PEstT), U. K. 


A new and more efficient vaccine for New- 
castle disease (fowl pest) has been reported 
to have been prepared at Weybridge, England, 
by two British Ministry of Agriculture 
workers. 

The vaccine is said to give immunity for 
7 days after use and protects the birds for a 
full year. It is made from virus material 
grown on chick embryos and inactivated, us- 
ing crystal violet. This new vaccine is said 
to have a number of advantages, in that it 
can be used safely on chicks only 6 weeks old, 
and possibly even as young’ as 4 weeks old. 
There is no reaction such as delayed growth, 
paralysis, or death, and there is no danger of 
spread from vaccinated to nonvaccinated 
stock. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


EXHIBITION AND DISTRIBUTION IN 
ARGENTINA 


The General Bureau of Public Perform- 
ances in Argentina has announced that there 
are 2,057 motion-picture theaters in that 
country, including small parish and open-air 
theaters but excluding 16-mm, theaters, It 
is estimated that if theaters showing 16-mm. 
films were added, there would be a theater for 
every 7,000 people in Argentina. Dissatisfac- 
tion is increasing with the informal and self- 
imposed established maximum admission 
price of 3.50 pesos (about 40 cents). Pro- 
ducers say that this price obviously fails to 
take into account increasing costs of pro- 
duction and is ridiculously low in compari- 
son with prices in other cities of the world. 

The Argentine Government has authorized 
the importation of four French films, all 
said to have been produved in 1949. A trade 
journal states that these films will be ex- 
changed for four Argentine films which will 
be exhibited in France. 

Argentine motion-picture producers and 
exhibitors are reported to have agreed to an 
increase in the surcharge on most ticket sales 
from 10 to 20 centavos and to a revised plan 
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of distribution of the revenue thus derived. 
The funds to be collected under the new 
agreement will be distributed as follows (for 
comparison the former percentage is given 
jn parentheses): Fundacion Ayuda Social 
Maria Eva Duarte de Peron, 60 percent (50 
percent) ; Argentine producers of feature 
films, 30 percent (40 percent); the social 
assistance program of exhibitors, 6.5 percent 
(10 percent) ; and the mutual-aid service of 
the union of production employees known 
as SICA, 3.5 percent (formerly none). A 
plan is reported to be under study for the 
allocation of funds to encourage production 
of short subjects and newsreels in Argentina. 
The report does not indicate the source of 
these funds. 


NUMBER OF THEATERS IN GIBRALTAR 


Of the 4 theaters in Gibraltar, 2 are oper- 
ated by the British Army, one of which is 
available only to the British Forces. The 4 
theaters have a total seating capacity of 
2,154. Approximately 260 feature films and 
§00 short subjects are required annually to 
supply these theaters, 75 percent of which 
are United States films, 20 percent British, 
and 5 percent from continental European 
sources. 

The two commercially operated theaters 
usually give three shows each evening. At- 
tendance varies with the attraction and the 
time of the year. None of the theaters are 
air-conditioned. Sundays generally provide 
capacity business. Average weekly attend- 
ance is about 25,000. 

The projection and sound equipment used 
in the two commercial theaters is of United 
States origin, whereas that in the other two 
theaters is British. There is practically no 
market for United States motion-picture- 
theater equipment and accessories. Because 
of currency restrictions, all such equipment 
must be purchased in the United Kingdom. 


CENSORSHIP IN ITALY 


During 1949, a total of 609 feature films 
were submitted for censorship in Italy. Of 
these, 438, or 72 percent of the total, were 
United States productions; 84 were Italian; 
30, British; 21, French; 16, Mexican; 5, Swed- 
ish; 4, Argentine; 5, Russian; and 6 were 
from other countries. Of the 609 films re- 
viewed, 10 were rejected, of which 5 are 
awaiting appeal. Two films (1 French and 
1 Italian) were rejected on appeal and 3 
pictures (1 United States, 1 Czechoslovak, 
and 1 Danish) were not appealed. The 5 
films now awaiting the outcome of an appeal 
include 1 United States, 1 French, 1 Italian, 
and 2 Russian features. 

A total of 974 documentary films, short 
subjects, and newsreels were reviewed in 
1949, of which 867 were Italian films and 107 
foreign. One Italian newsreel and two 
Italian short subjects were disapproved. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SOMALIA 


There are 6 motion-picture theaters oper- 
ating in Somalia (formerly a part of Italian 
East Africa). ‘These theaters have a total 
seating capacity of 6,150. Five of them are 
located in the city of Mogadiscio, and one 
is in Merca. Admission prices are generally 
150 East African shillings (21 cents) for 
adults and 0.80 shillings (11 cents) for 
children. 

The recent influx into Somalia of about 
5,000 Italians, members of the administrative 
force sent by Italy's trusteeship government 
of Somalia, has resulted in slightly better 
business at the theaters. One theater in 
Mogadiscio caters to the Arab population 
almost exclusively, one to Somali and Indian 
audiences, and the others to Europeans. 
Theaters catering to the European audience 
offer from three to four films weekly, about 
90 percent of which are Italian films. Occa- 
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sionally Arab and Indian films, which are 
obtained directly from Cairo, are shown. 

Some United States films are shown, but 
not over 10 percent of the estimated total 
of 500 films annually exhibited. One of the 
reasons for this is that many of the United 
States films offered are finished with French 
and Arabic subtitles. The educated Italian 
understands French; the average movie-goer 
does not, however, and prefers Italian sub- 
titles or films dubbed in Italian. A second 
deterrent to United States films is the paucity 
of western action pictures that have been 
offered. This type of picture is very popular 
in Somalia. One reason why Italian distribu- 
tors have been favored is that lire payments 
are much easier and simpler under existing 
governmental organization than payment in 
other currencies. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


The tempo of Spanish domestic production 
of motion pictures is being pretty well main- 
tained. It is understood that all studios are 
operating at capacity at the present time. 

The second Hispano-American Cinemato- 
graphic Congress was Officially opened in 
Madrid on May 14, 1950. Representatives of 
the Argentine, Mexican, and Spanish motion- 
picture industries addressed the opening 
meeting. Representatives of Cuba and Chile 
were also invited. Included in the Congress 
is a contest in which each nation shows the 
best films produced within the past year, 
and various prizes are awarded. 

The following table gives the statistics on 
releases in Madrid first-run theaters for the 
17 weeks ended April 29, 1950, compared with 
the equivalent period a year before. The 
period includes Easter Week, which is the 
traditional high point of the motion-picture 
exhibition season in Spain. During that 
week estimated receipts were almost double 
the previous average week of this year. The 
most striking thing in these statistics is a 
reduction of almost one-third in the number 
of United States pictures released compared 
with the same period of 1949. United States 
receipts dropped down to less than 69 percent 
of the total for the first time in about 2 
years, whereas the British with 13.2 percent 
of the total showed remarkable strength. 


Feature Releases in Madrid First-Run 
Theaters 

17 weeks to 17 weeks to 

Apr. 29,1950 | Apr. 30, 1949 


i Num-| Esti- | Num-| Esti- 
Country of origin ber of | mated | ber of | mated 
new | percent) new | percent 


features of gross features) of gross 
released | receipts released | receipts 


United States_- 28 68. 9 37 | 73.5 
Spain_. 11} 12.7 12 | 16.7 
United Kingdom__. ol. a 1 1.8 
Argentina______- . 4 1.4 8 | 3.9 
France ea 4 2.8 1 3 
i eS : 1 5 4 3.4 
Mexico : 1 6 1 re | 
Sweden--__. 2 3 

Total ile | 55 | 100.0 | 66 100. 0 


Source: Trade Reports. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


SUPPLY OF NAVAL STORES NOT EQUAL TO 
DEMAND IN ITALY 


The Italian naval-stores industry, even 
when working at capacity, cannot supply 
more than one-third of Italy’s requirements 
of rosin and about one-fourth of the turpen- 


tine. Output in 1949 is estimated by the 
National Association of Chemical Industries 
at 4,000 metric tons of rosin and 600 to 700 
tons of turpentine oil. 

Reduced prices on the international market 
in 1949 encouraged larger imports, to the dis- 
advantage of domestic production. Manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to keep their plants 
in operation and to reach an agreement with 
suppliers of the raw materials which will 
permit them to reduce prices. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF GuUM 
DAMMaAR, THAILAND 


Thailand produces annually about 200 
metric tons of gum dammar, mixed grades. 
Production is centered near Haadyai, in the 
southern part of the country. The United 
States is the leading buyer (60 percent), fol- 
lowed by Germany, the Netherlands, Malaya, 
and the Colony of Singapore. Small quanti- 
ties have been sold to Japan, according to the 
trade. 


NAVAL-STORES MARKET SITUATION, U. K. 


Slower buying of wood rosin and high Euro- 
pean prices for gum rosin characterized the 
United Kingdom naval-stores market in the 
first quarter of 1950. Only small quantities 
of wood rosin and turpentine were imported 
from the United States, although total im- 
ports, from all sources, were larger than in 
the first quarter of 1949. Demand for tall 
oil has slackened following an improvement 
in the supply position of linseed oil. 


Nonferrous Metals 


BELGIAN CONGO COBALT ExporRTs DECLINE 
SLIGHTLY 


Exports of cobalt from the Belgian Congo 
to Lobito Depot in 1949 totaled 4,360 metric 
tons (content weight) consisting of 1,869 
metric tons of electrolytic cobalt granules 
(98.5 to 99 percent cobalt) and 5,586 tons of 
white alloy (45 percent cobalt). The com- 
parable figures for 1948 were 1,984 tons of 
electrolytic cobalt and 6,292 tons of white 
alloy, having a combined metal content of 
4,701 tons. The decrease in exports resulted 
from a smaller production which was caused 
by an acute shortage of electrical power. 

Shipments abroad of cobalt from Lobito in 
1949 totaled 1950 tons of electrolytic cobalt 
and 6,315 tons of white alloy. The excess of 
Lobito’s shipments over receipt from the Bel- 
gian Congo was apparently from stocks in 
Lobito on January 1, 1949. The largest quan- 
tities of 1,700 metric tons of electrolytic and 
2,182 tons of white alloy went to the United 
States. Belgium received 99 tons of elec- 
trolytic and 4,133 tons of white alloy, and 137 
and 15 tons of electrolytic cobalt were 
exported to United Kingdom and Canada, 
respectively. 


MALAYAN TIN PRODUCTION GAINS 
SIGNIFICANTLY 


Malayan production of tin during the first 
quarter of 1950, totaling 14,270 long tons, 
showed a significant gain over the 12,760 
tons produced during the corresponding 
period of 1949. Despite this gain, present in- 
dications are that total 1950 production will 
decline from that of last year because of 
the inability to prospect new areas in face 
of terrorist activities. This is particularly 
true for Chinese mine owners whose present 
holdings in many cases are nearing exhaus- 
tion. 

Exports of primary tin from Malaya in 
the first quarter of 1950 totaled 17,480 tons 
compared with 12,766 tons for the similar 
period of 1949. Of the first-quarter 1950 ex- 
the United Kingdom, 1,835 tons; British pos- 
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ports, the United States received 11,649 tons; 
sessions, 787 tons; and all others, 3,218 tons. 

Malayan imports of tin-in-concentrates 
in the first quarter 1950 totaled an estimated 
1,989 tons, Thailand and Burma being the 
major sources. 

Movements of tin-in-concentrates from 
the mainland of the Federation of Malaya to 
smelters at Singapore and Penang during the 
first quarter 1950 totaled 14,185 tons. Perak, 
which furnished 9,351 tons, was the principal 
supplier, followed by Selandor with 3,505 
tons. 


SMALL CUBAN LEAD MINE CLOSED 


No activity was reported during the fourth 
quarter of 1949 at the Lola mine, Pinar del 
Rio Proviuce, Cuba, which was shut down 
because there was no market for the grades 
of ore produced. An additional investment 
of approximately $100,000 will be required 
for installation of a flotation plant for sepa- 
ration of lead and zinc concentrates before 
further operations can be profitable. 

The 1949 production of lead-zinc concen- 
trates in Cuba totaled 229 metric tons (10— 
32 percent lead and 22-44 percent zinc) com- 
pared with 141 tons in 1948. Exports of lead- 
zinc ores in 1949 were 175 tons and in 1948 
177 tons. 


LEAD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Production of recoverable lead in Canada 
during the first quarter of 1950 totaled 33,602 
short tons, as compared with 31,243 toms pro- 
duced during the first 3 months of 1949. 
Refined lead output rose in the first quarter 
of 1950 to 35,994 tons compared with 31,605 
tons in the first quarter of 1949. 

Exports of lead contained in ores totaled 
1,129 tons in the first quarter of 1950 (all of 
which went to the United States) compared 
with 760 tons shipped out of the country 
during the corresponding period of 1949. 
Exports of refined lead at 17,441 tons during 
the first quarter 1950 fell short of the 25,050 
tons exported in the first quarter of 1949. 
Of the exports of refined lead in the first 
quarter of 1950, 14,502 tons went to the 
United States, 2,744 tons to the United King- 
dom, and 195 tons to other countries. 


COPPER MINING EXPANSION PROGRAM UN- 
DER Way IN REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


Philippine mine production of copper to- 
taled 7,007 tons in 1949, registering a sig- 
nificant improvement over the 5,837 tons 
produced in 1948, and further increases are 
being planned. 

The Lepanto Consolidated Mines, the lar- 
gest producer of copper in the Philippines, 
is rapidly being rehabilitated and, with addi- 
tional equipment and a second mill now 
under construction, production is expected 
to rise from 500 to 1,000 short tons of ore 
daily. During 1949 Lepanto ores assayed an 
average of 4 percent copper and in recent 
months more than 4.5 percent. Production 
in 1949 was 25,269 metric tons of copper con- 
centrate yielding 6,790 tons of copper. 

The only other producer of copper in the 
Philippines is Mindanao Mother Lode which 
produced concentrates equivalent to 217 
metric tons of copper in conjunction with 
gold-mining operations. The concentrates 
of both mines were shipped to the United 
States for refining. 





The Burma Oil Co. has struck oil at a test 
well in Barsilla, 100 miles from Digboi, an 
oil town in Assam, according to a Press Trust 
of India correspondent. The compeny 
started prospecting for oil in this area in 
March 1950. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Cyprus ASBESTOS PRODUCTION HIGHEST IN 
20 YEARS 


Asbestos production in Cyprus in 1949 was 
the highest on record in the past 20 years. 
The Cyprus Asbestos Mines, Ltd., the only 
asbestos producer in Cyprus, operates mines 
at Amiandos, in the Toodos Mountain Range. 
The company’s eight mills treated 344,130 
tons of raw material, and produced 12,358 
tons of asbestos fiber during 1949. Output 
of asbestos in Cyprus during 1948 was 8,935 
tons. 


CANADIAN ASBESTOS OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
AT ReEcorD LEVELS 


Canadian asbestos output of 183,489 short 
tons in the first quarter of 1950 indicates 
that output in the full year 1950 will surpass 
the record production of 716,769 tons in 1948. 
A labor dispute at the mines limited output 
to 574,000 tons in 1949. 

Exports showed similar high levels of ac- 
tivity, reaching 179,974 short tons in the first 
3 months of 1950. This compares favorably 
with the 690,000 tons exported in 1948 and 
635,000 shipped in 1949. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FaTs AND OILS SITUATION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The program of the Dominican Govern- 
ment to increase production of peanuts, the 
country’s principal oilseed, was marked with 
success in 1949. The peanut crop totaled 
21,311 metric tons (unshelled nuts), com- 
pared with the previous record of 9,286 tons 
in 1948. This marked expansion in produc- 
tion was made possible by Government loans 
of tractors and other mechanized equipment 
to producers, and by the distribution of 
seed and the guaranteeing of prices by the 
peanut-oil factory at Ciudad Trujillo. Pea- 
nut-oil production in 1949 amounted to 17,- 
218,000 pounds, as compared with 14,470,000 
pounds in 1948. 

As of January 1, 1950, near the end of the 
harvest, the factory reported that it had 
stocks of nearly 7,000 metric tons of pea- 
nuts, enough for a year’s normal operations. 
The large supplies of peanuts for crushing 
have resulted in an oversupply of peanut oil 
at present price levels, and the factory has 
undertaken to cut back peanut production 
during 1950 by lowering its price and reduc- 
ing guaranteed purchases, generally to 60 
percent of the 1949 level. To stimulate local 
consumption of peanut oil, the wholesale 
price of the 30-pound tin was lowered from 
14 to 12 pesos late in 1949, and trade sources 
have reported a moderate increase in pur- 
chases. (1 peso—$1 U.S. currency.) 

With its vegetable-oil needs met largely by 
local production of peanut oil, Dominican 
imports in 1949 consisted principally of ani- 
mal fats—tallow, butter, and lard. The 
United States provided 1,092 metric tons of 
tallow, nearly 90 percent of the total, and 
all of the imports of 460 tons of lard. Most 
of the 3,895 tons of butter imported origi- 
nated in Denmark, the United States having 
furnished only 405 tons. 

Prices of fats and oils declined gradually 
throughout 1949 from the postwar highs 
reached in 1948. Domestic and imported 
lard prices fell from 70 to 40 cents per pound, 


retail, and wholesale prices declined from 54 
to 60 cents per pound to 35 cents. In October 
1949, restrictions were placed on lard impor- 
tations, and the retail price of domestic lard 
rose to 55 cents per pound by early 1950. 
Successive reductions in the retail price of 
peanut oil to 70 cents per bottle (approxi- 
mately 1442 pounds) increased local demand 
for this product. 

Prospects are that the domestic production 
of lard and of tallow will continue to increase 
in 1950. Current peanut stocks assure a large 
output of peanut oil. However, high prices 
are limiting consumption and if downward 
price adjustments are made, domestic con- 
sumption can absorb all present or prospec- 
tive domestic output. 


DECLINING COTTONSEED-OIL PRODUCTION 
IN HAITI STIMULATING IMPORTS 


The principal vegetable oil produced and 
consumed in Haiti is cottonseed oil, which, 
along with lard (mostly imported), supplies 
the bulk of the fats sold commercially for 
cooking purposes and for table use. The 
trend in Haiti’s cotton production has been 
downward, chiefly as a result of boll-weevil 
depredation, and it appears that the country 
may have to depend more heavily on im- 
ported cooking oils and lard unless a success- 
ful program to revive cotton production is 
instituted. Estimated output of 616,360 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of cot- 
tonseed oil in 1949 was 17 percent lower than 
in 1948 and 15 percent lower than in 1946. 
In the face of this declining output, increas- 
ing urbanization and higher incomes have 
resulted in an increased demand for all food 
items, including fats and oils. 

Lower world prices of fats and oils stimu- 
lated imports in 1948-49 (fiscal year begin- 
ning October 1). Receipts of cooking oils 
arose from 62,247 kilograms in 1947-48 to 
670,972 kilograms in 1948-49, and lard im- 
ports rose from 476,401 kilograms to 1,812,067 
kilograms. The United States furnished 
nearly 80 percent of the cooking oils and all 
of the lard imported in 1948-49. Brazil sup- 
plied most of the remainder of cooking-oil 
imports, whereas none was received from this 
source in 1947-48. 

It is expected that the heavy importation of 
lard and table oils will continue at relatively 
high levels during the current year if market 
prices do not increase greatly. With the con- 
tinued decline in the cotton crop, local oil 
manufacturers are inquiring as to the possi- 
bility of importing crude cottonseed oil from 
the United States for refining in local mills. 
Last year an experimental beginning was 
made by importing some crude oil from 
Puerto Rico, and the success of this venture 
has led to the desire to import substantial 
amounts of crude oil. 


TuUNG-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
PARAGUAY 


Small quantities of tung oil currently are 
imported into the United States from Para- 
guay, thereby creating some interest as to 
the export availability of the drying oil in 
that South American country. It is esti- 
mated that during 1950 the approximately 
40,000 tung trees will produce from 6,000 to 
6,750 metric tons of nuts from which about 
1,620 tons of oil will be produced. In 1949 
about 1,200 tons of oil were produced, nearly 
all of which was exported to Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and the United States. 

During late 1949 the price received for tung 
nuts was sufficiently remunerative to Para- 
guayan farmers to provide incentive for in- 
creased production. Since then, however, 
the cost of living has risen to the point where 
it is doubtful whether the price received will 
cover farmers’ costs of making the nuts 
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available to the mills. In early April, the 
export price of Paraguayan tung oil was $556 
per metric ton, f. 0. b. Buenos Aires, and it 
was generally conceded by the trade that 
the price was too high to permit the oil to 
compete effectively on the world market. 
It has been proposed to the Bank of Para- 
guay that it compensate oil exporters at a 
higher rate in local currency for the foreign 
exchange resulting from the sale of exported 
oils, and the increased sale abroad of Para- 
guayan tung oil is contingent upon a re- 


vised system of reimbursement to the 
producer and, indirectly, to the farmer. 


INCREASED OILSEED PRODUCTION, IRAN 


The total production of all oilseeds in Iran 
during the 1949 crop year is now estimated at 
approximately 93,000 metric tons as compared 
with 84,700 metric tons in 1948. It is ex- 
pected that cottonseed production in 1950 
will be sharply higher, and a rough forecast 
of production of all oilseeds would be about 
112,000 metric tons. 


Tranian Estimated Production of Qilsceds, Amount Crushed, and Oil Produced, 
Crop Years 1948 and 1949 











{In metric tons] 























Production Amount crushed | Oil produced 
Oilseed —_—_—_—_— - | a) —|— : 
1948 1949 1948 | 1949 | 1948 1949 
ek a) TORE Th | q : 
Cottonseed - - 40, 000 42, 000 23, 000 | 24, 000 3, 000 3, 300 
Sesame 10, 000 10, 000 | 2, 500 2, 500 1,100 1,100 
Olives | 13, 000 14, 000 | 12, 000 | 11, 000 1, 430 1, 200 
Castor-beans 7, 000 7, 500 7, 000 7, 000 2, 900 2, 900 
Poppy seed ie | 10, 000 15, 000 2, 440 3, 000 820 1, 000 
Flaxseed | 1, 000 2, 000 | 900 1, 800 820 1, 000 
Others | 3, 000 2, 500 | 1, 250 1, 200 190 | 180 
Total eves 84, 700 | 93, 000 | 49, 090 | 50, 500 9,728 | 10, 220 
SourcE: The Trade. 


Domestic consumption, as food and feed, of 
all oil-producing seeds from the 1949 crop is 
forecast at 25,000 metric tons. Approxi- 
mately 50,500 metric tons have been crushed 
and about 10,000 metric tons will be used 
for seed. This compares with an estimated 
consumption of 18,000 tons for food and 
feed during the preceding year, and the 
crushing of 49,090 tons for Oil, with 17,500 
tons used for seed. 

Practically all of the vegetable oil pro- 
duced in Iran is consumed within the coun- 
try. The amount exported is negligible, but 
the amount imported for food (839 tons in 
1949) is on the increase. In the Iranian diet 
animal fats are preferred, especially the fat 
derived from the “fat tail” of sheep, and 
“rowghan” which is boiled melted butter. 
However, owing to the high loss of animals 
during the past winter, as a result of exces- 
sive snow and cold weather, animal fats 
have been scarcer and higher priced than 
usual, and this has led to a greater demand 
for vegetable oils. This largely accounts for 
the appreciable increase in imports of vege- 
table oils during the past year. 


CoprA AND CoconuT-O1L Exports, RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE PHILLIPINES 


Philippine exports of copra and coconut 
oil in May 1950 amounted to 40,881 long tons, 
copra equivalent, of which 27,556 tons were 
consigned to the United States. These ship- 
ments were substantially lower than the 69,- 
004 tons exported in May 1949, of which 
42,543 tons went to the United States. Ex- 
ports in the first 5 months of 1950, totaling 
211,494 tons in terms of copra, were 11 per- 
cent less than in January—May 1949 and 35 
percent less than in January—May 1948. Up 
to the end of May 1950, the United States 
had been consigned 155,910 tons, 74 percent of 
the total, as against 125,184 tons, or 53 per- 
cent, in January—May 1949. 

It is believed that 1950 exports from the 
Philippines could have been larger, consider- 
ing the generally favorable weather condi- 
tions that have prevailed during recent 
months and the fact that coconut groves in 
the eastern Visayan and southern Luzon 
areas by May had almost completely recov- 
ered from the effects of the late 1947 ty- 
phoons and the semidrought conditions early 
last year. However, the following factors 
are considered to have had a curtailing ef- 
fect on shipments: 
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(1) Copra production is generally at its 
lowest point during the first quarter of the 
year and reaches its seasonal peak in the 
period July—October, which is the heaviest 
bearing season for coconut trees, coinciding 
with the rainy season. 

(2) Domestic utilization of coconut oil has 
increased as a result of the stringent import 
controls on fat and oil products imposed in 
late 1949. Coconut-oil consumption by local 
soap and edible-oil products manufacturers 
is expected to total from 68,000 to 70,000 
long tons in 1950 as against 62,059 tons in 
1949 and 40,790 in 1948. 

(3) The serious outbreak of dissident activ- 
ity on the part of Communist-led Huks has 
caused native producers to flee to towns for 
protection, and to be unwilling to remain in 
their groves overnight to tend to their copra 
driers. This has reduced production of 
copra on Luzon to the point where dealers 
are having the greatest difficulty in finding 
exportable quantities. 

(4) The rice harvest in certain parts of 
the archipelago has caused a temporary diver- 
sion of farm labor from copra production to 
the harvesting of the grain and the prepara- 
tion of the field for further cultivation. 

With the advent of the rainy season in 
midyear, significant increases in copra pro- 
duction were expected, and 1950 output may 
be greater than in 1949, barring the occur- 
rence of unusually strong typhoons and pro- 
vided the Government is able to Keep the 
Huk activity within reasonable bounds. 
Tentative estimates place 1950 production 
(including desiccated coconut manufacture) 
at from 875,000 to 900,000 long tons in copra 
equivalent, compared with 830,000 tons in 
1949, 826,000 tons in 1948, and the all-time 
record of 1,122,000 tons in 1947. Allowing 
for desiccated coconut manufacture and for 
local oil requirements, copra production of 
875,000 tons in 1950 would enable exports of 
about 685,000 tons. In 1949, Philippine ex- 
ports of copra and coconut oil, in terms of 
copra, totaled 658,000 tons. 





A new South African Airways Constella- 
tion plane has cut an hour off the normal 
Johannesburg-Cape Town flight. The air- 
craft flew from Johannesburg in 23%, hours— 
an hour less than the Skymasters in regular 
service—and its four 2,500-h. p. Wright Cy- 
clone motors were never opened to more 
than 75 percent of maximum power. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DEPOSIT OF RED OCHRE DISCOVERED, INDIA 


An important deposit of red ochre was dis- 
covered recently by the Geological Survey of 
India. It occurs near Rajpur in Saurashtra. 


ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF OCHRES IN JAMAICA 


Red, pink, and yellow ochres occur abun- 
dantly in Jamaica. The parish of Clarendon 
also has deposits of brown ochres. The yel- 
low and red are found extensively in the 
parish of St. Thomas. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF FACTORY IN 
TANGANYIKA 


A British paint company is considering the 
establishment of a factory in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika, to produce a range of paints and 
varnishes, including wood preservatives, anti- 
fouling compositions, and coatings for canvas 
and fishing nets. Special attention will be 
given to the manufacture of products that 
can withstand the climatic conditions of 
eastern and central Africa. It is hoped that 
production can begin early in 1951 and that 
some of the finished products will be exported 
to neighboring territories and the Middle 
East. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


The shortage of newsprint in Brazil, which 
became acute toward the end of 1949, was 
attributed to transportation delays on ship- 
ments from local mills and to difficulty in 
obtaining supplies from abroad. Although 
1949 import licenses had been granted for 
50,000 metric tons, only 46,801 tons were re- 
corded as actually imported. During the 
fourth quarter of 1949 (and also during the 
first quarter of 1950) no imports from the 
United States or Canada were recorded, and 
apparently the Scandinavian countries and 
Finland could not fill all orders resulting from 
devaluation and the efforts of other countries 
to procure their requirements outside the 
dollar area. 


PuLP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILE 


During 1949, the Chilean pulp and paper 
industry maintained the steady, though 
comparatively slight upward trend which 
has characterized the operation for a number 
of years. Pulp production reached 18,421 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
in 1949 compared with 18,378 tons in 1948. 
Paper and paperboard production increased 
to 47,328 tons from 46,790. The largest in- 
crease was in the output of newsprint which 
rose to 8,237 tons from 6,078. The largest 
decrease was in wrapping paper which 
dropped to 17,138 tons from 18,315. 

Total imports of paper and paperboard de- 
clined in 1949 to 16,393 tons from 17,138 tons 
in 1948. Newsprint and paper for printing 
magazines accounted for 84 percent of the 
total in 1949 and 86 percent in 1948. The 
greater part of the newsprint imports in 
1949 came from the United States and 
Canada in contrast to 1948 when Europe 
supplied the larger share. Although the 
United States was the principal supplier of 
other grades, the total imported from the 
United States declined in 1949, whereas im- 
ports from most other sources increased. 
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The outlook for 1950 does not look en- 
couraging. In fact, the market is reported 
to be virtually closed to the United States for 
the time being because of an acute dollar 
shortage. 


PAPER DEVELOPMENTS IN ECUADOR 


Over-all prospects in the domestic paper 
trade of Ecuador were not promising during 
the first 2 months of 1950. Sales were no 
better than in the comparable period of 1949 
which turned out to be a slack year. Except 
for newsprint and paper bags, the general 
trend has been downward in close relation- 
ship with the scarcity of circulating money 
and the tightening economic situation in the 
country. : 

Imports of paper and products declined in 
1949 except for a few items such as paper bags 
and containers, carbon paper, and cellophane. 
Based on import permits issued, total im- 
ports were valued at $1,698,000 in 1949 com- 
pared with $1,960,000 in 1948, a 13 percent 
drop. The principal factor affecting the 
paper import market in 1950 appears to be 
European devaluation. Prices of European 
paper have dropped below United States 
prices, and dealers have been stocking up to 
the full extent of their ability at the lower 
prices. This inevitably will result in a drop 
in orders during the latter half of the year, 
and possibly to an oversupply if retail sales 
continue downward. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


REFINERY CONSTRUCTION STARTED, MEXICO 


During May, construction was started on 
a 5,000-barrel-per-day straight distillation 
refinery at Reynosa, Mexico, to process crude 
oil from the new fields in northern Tamau- 
lipas. It is expected that refining opera- 
tions will be started by or before mid-1951. 
Petroleos Mexicanos, the Government pe- 
troleum monopoly, recently acquired 6 new 
tankers, thus increasing its tanker fleet to 19 
vessels and further improving facilities for 
distribution of petroleum products in 
Mexico’s coastal trade. Two of the tankers 
are to be assigned to northern Pacific coast 
runs, and improved distribution of petro- 
leum products to that area may corre- 
spondingly reduce imports from California. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND 
Stocks 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets, in April 1950 totaled 1,868,- 
438 kilograms, compared with 2,950,164 
kilograms in the preceding month and 2,007,- 
489 kilograms in April 1949. (1 kilogram 
equals 2.2046 pounds.) The decline in pro- 
duction in April 1950 may be partially ac- 
counted for by variations in river shipping 
movements from producing to main buying 
markets. Based on the same source figures, 
production of natural rubber in the first 4 
months of 1950 amounted to 10,789,244 kilo- 
grams compared with 11,038,280 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1949. 

Output of washed and dried rubber was 
1,957,358 kilograms in April 1950 compared 
with 2,169,945 kilograms in March. Output 
of washed and dried rubber in the first 4 
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months of 1950 was 8,893,113 kilograms; in 
the corresponding period of last year it was 
8,850,086 kilograms. 

Shipments of all types and grades of rub- 
ber from producing to consuming centers in 
April 1950 totaled 1,172,902 kilograms com- 
pared with 2,620,735 kilograms in March. 
Cumulative shipments in the first 4 months 
of this year amounted to 8,617,553 kilograms, 
compared with 5,607,146 kilograms in the 
like period of last year. 

Stocks of rubber held by the Rubber Credit 
Bank at shipping and consuming centers at 
the end of April totaled 11,424,405 kilograms; 
stocks held by other exporters were esti- 
mated at 20,000 kilograms. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF TIRES 


Production of automobile, truck, and bus 
tires and tubes in 1949 was approximately 18 
perecnt below that in 1948, as a result of a 
drop in the production of tubes from 91,335 
units to 56,571 units. Tire production was 
actually a little higher—97,713 units in 1948 
and 98,789 units in 1949. Of the total rubber 
consumed, 1,218,200 kilograms (1 kilogram = 
2.2046 pounds) in 1949, about 71 percent was 
used in the manufacture of tires and tubes. 
Imports of automobile, truck, and bus tires 
last year were reported as 767,028 gross kilo- 
grams (the gross kilogram includes weight 
of containers) and of tubes, 71,319 kilograms. 
Values of these imports were 5,036,405 gold 
pesos for the tires and 519,065 gold pesos for 
the tubes. (One gold peso=$0.20587, U. S. 
currency.) Other imports include airplane 
tires valued at 53.512 gold pesos; solid tires, 
79,029 pesos; tractor tires, 776,442 pesos; and 
bicycle tires, 93,740 pesos. 

Allocations for 1950 imports include 
(United States currency) $240,000 for auto- 
mobile, truck, and bus tires and tubes, $180,- 
000 for tractor tires and tubes, and $5,000 
for bicycle and motorcycle tires and tubes. 


Shipbuilding 


LAUNCHING OF PORTUGUESE MOTOR VESSEL 


Announcement was made on May 3, 1950, 
in Lisbon, Portugal, that the motor-vessel 
Timor had been launched on May 2 at the 
Bertram Shipyards, Southerland, Northum- 
berland, England. This vessel was built for 
the Companhia Nacional de Novegacao for 
passenger and cargo service between Lisbon 
and Portugal’s Far Eastern colonies. 

The Timor, 430 feet long, powered by two 
2,500 hp. Diesel engines, has accommodations 
for 36 first-class, 16 second-class, 16 third- 
class, and 300 immigrant passengers. It is 
expected that the vessel will be outfitted and 
delivered to the owners before September 30, 
1950. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA OIL, CINNAMON LEAF AND BARK 
OILs EXPORTED, CEYLON 


The essential oils of citronella, cinnamon 
leaf, and cinnamon bark are among the 
principal commodities exported by Ceylon. 

Exports during 1949 were: Citronella oil, 
1,663,148 pounds (4,568,436 rupees) and cin- 
namon oil (leaf and bark), 1,492,000 ounces 
(469,000 rupees). During 1948, shipments 
amounted to 1,568,000 pounds (3,338,000 
rupees) and 1,484,000 ounces (681,000 rupees), 
respectively. 

Although exports of both oils were higher 
in volume in 1949 than in 1948, there was 


a sharp decline in the price of cinnamon-leaf 
oil. Increased shipments of cinnamon oil 
went chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
continental destinations, whereas substan- 
tial declines appeared in shipments to India, 
Egypt, and the United States. Principal des- 
tinations of leaf oil were the United King- 
dom, Malaya, India, and the United States. 
Exports of bark oil went to the United King- 
dom, Italy, the United States, and the Nether- 
lands. (One rupee equaled $0.3012, United 
States currency, prior to devaluation in 
September 1949 and $0.2085, subsequent to 
devaluation.) 


PLANTING OF LEMONGRASS AND CITRONELLA 
PLANNED, PARAGUAY 


Plans have been considered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Paraguay and indi- 
vidual essential-oil distillers for the impor- 
tation of stock in order that areas might be 
planted to lemongrass and citronella. 

Although the two _ essential-oil-bearing 
grasses from which citronella oils of com- 
merce (Cymbopogon nardus) are distilled, 
are not existent in Paraguay, essential oils 
may be obtained from the two indigenous 
plants—Cymbopogon citriodorus and Elio- 
nurus latiflorus—reportedly which bear a 
physical similarity to citronella and are con- 
sequently referred to locally by the name of 
citronella. This has led to confusion. 

Although Cymbopogon citriodorus is found 
in various sections of Paraguay, trade sources 
indicate that only a limited amount is avail- 
able, and that rather extensive cultivation 
would be required before oil could be dis- 
tilled from this grass on a commercial scale. 

Elionurus latifiorus, locally named Espar- 
tillo guazu, grows abundantly in a wild state 
and could be commercially distilled without 
cultivation. 

“Citronella” is one of the commodities in- 
cluded in the Paraguayan-Argentine trade 
agreement as a product Paraguay would ex- 
port to Argentina. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL TRADE, U. K. 


Exports of essential oils from the United 
Kingdom during March 1950 were valued at 
£33,442, bringing the quarterly total to 171,- 
777 pounds, valued at £182,370. Shipments 
during the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 
100,111 pounds valued at £119,872. 

Imports of essential oils into the United 
Kingdom during the first quarters of 1950 
and 1949 were 1,189,121 pounds (£1,127,213) 
and 715,101 pounds (£441,101), respectively, 
according to British trade journal. 


EXPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND COSMETICS 
INCREASE, SWITZERLAND 


In 1949, Switzerland’s exports of perfumery 
and cosmetics amounted to 461 metric tons, 
valued at 25,385,519 Swiss francs, compared 
with 417 tons, 24,001,459 francs, in 1948. Of 
the 1949 shipments, perfumery and cosmetics 
in containers of more than 1 kilogram were 
368 metric tons, value 22,354,004 francs. 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, United King- 
dom, United States, and Soviet Russia collec- 
tively took 75 percent of the quantity and 73 
percent of the value. In 1948, shipments of 
the same class of products amounted to 326 
tons valued at 20,844,908 francs. Italy, 
United States, Brazil, Mexico, United King- 
dom, France, Spain, and Argentina accounted 
for 66 percent of the quantity and 74 percent 
of the value. 

Perfumery and cosmetics in containers of 
1 kilogram or less in 1949 totaled 93 tons, 
worth 3,031,515 francs. India, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Italy, Venezuela, together purchased 51 per- 
cent of the quantity and 57 percent of the 
value. These products in 1948 amounted to 
91 metric tons, valued at 3,156,551. India, 
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Thailand, China, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Italy, United Kingdom, and Turkey took 66 
and 71 percent of the quantity and value. 
(One Swiss franc— $0.23 U. S. currency.) 


TRADE VALUES DECLINE, U. K. 


In the first quarter of 1950, the United 
Kingdom exported perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations (excluding perfumed spirits, essen- 
tial oils, and toilet soap) valued at £942,476 
in contrast to £1,063,935 in the like period 
of 1949 (£1 = $4.03 United States currency, 
up to September 18, 1950, since that date 
£1 — $2.80.) Tooth pastes and dental prepa- 
rations were valued at £216,951 (£173,385 in 
1949) and cosmetics, £695,525 (£890,550). 
Shipments of perfumed spirits were valued 
at £104,523 compared with £139,254 in the 
1949 period. Toilet-soap exports amounted 
to £1,072,970 compared with £1,085,951 in the 
same period of last year. 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (same class as above) were down to 
£15,715 in the first quarter of 1950 from 
£26,299 in the corresponding months of 1949. 
No imports were reported for the other 
classifications. 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Citronella-oil exports from Indonesia dur- 
ing March 1950 amounted to 12 metric tons 
with a value of 211,000 guilders. Total ship- 
ments during the first quarter of the year 
were 42 metric tons worth 503,000 guilders. 
(One metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds; 3.80 guil- 
ders=$1 United States currency.) 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND TOILETRIES, 
CANADA 


Production of soaps of all kinds from all 
industries in Canada in 1949, totaled about 
200,000,000 pounds, valued at C$34,400,000, 
factory prices, compared with 229,000,000 
pounds at C$41,500,000 in 1948, based on pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The soaps, washing 
compounds, and cleaning preparations in- 
dustry included 144 establishments, 48 of 
which comprised the soap section. 

Toilet-preparations output declined 
slightly to C$16,900,000 against C$17,045,000 
in 1948, as reported by 82 factories. Includ- 
ing output from other industries, which pro- 
duce certain amounts of toilet preparations 
that are included in other industrial sections, 
total toilet-preparations production was ap- 
proximately C$20,400,000, factory prices. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEw TEXTILE MILL BEING CONSTRUCTED IN 
VENEZUELA 


A new air-conditioned textile plant which 
will produce cotton and rayon fabrics will 
increase output in Venezuela by approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 meters of cotton and rayon 
fabrics and by 700,000 kilograms of cotton 
and spun-rayon yarns. 

The factory will be located at Caracas and 
is expected to begin production by the early 
part of July 1950. New and modern equip- 
ment will include about 9,500 spindles and 
200 looms. Spun rayon, acetate, and vis- 
cose yarns, and cotton and spun-rayon yarns 
will be utilized. Printing by the silk-screen 
method is planned for 1951 or 1952. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON FACTORY IN HYDERABAD, INDIA, 
RECEIVES MACHINERY 


Approximately 40 percent of the machin- 
ery for the rayon plant in Hyderabad, India, 


July 10, 1950 


has arrived, 30 percent is in transit, and the 
remainder is to be received early in the 
coming year, according to a May news report 
from India. The plant, which will begin op- 
erations by the end of 1951, is expected to 
produce 5 long tons of rayon a day, and, 
later, to increase this output to 10 tons a 
day. The acetate process will be used and 
soft-cotton waste will be the principal raw 
material. 


W ool and Products 


WOOL ExporTs INCREASED, AUSTRALIA 


During the 9 months ended March 31, 1950, 
3,156,934 bales of Australian wool were 
shipped, an increase of 351,942 bales as com- 
pared with the like period in the preceding 
season. The largest quantity was sent to the 
United Kingdom, followed closely by ship- 
ments to France. Shipments of greasy wool 
to the United States were about 11.5 percent 
of total exports, and were about 70 percent 
above those received by the United States 
in the 9-month period of 1948~—49. 

Output of wool in 1949-50 totaled 3,410,000 
bales, a little more than the 3,289,548 bales 
produced in the preceding season, but not 
nearly reaching the peak output attained 
in 1943-44. 


WOOL-YARN OUTPUT AT POSTWAR HIGH IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Monthly output of worsted yarns in West- 
ern Germany doubled during 1949 and the 
production of woolen yarns increased by 53 
percent, owing to the greater supply of raw 
material, availability of equipment and fuels, 
and increased efficiency of workers. During 
the first quarter of 1950, output of worsted 
and woolen yarns reached a postwar high 
of 20,576 tons, an increase of approximately 
54 percent over the 13,375 tons produced in 
the first quarter of 1949. 

Imports of raw wool into Germany in 1949 
totaled 62,830 metric tons, compared with 
41,253 tons in 1948. Australia was the most 
important supplier in 1949, followed by New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa. 
Other countries furnished lesser amounts. 
Even with the great increase in yarn imports 
(from 28 tons in 1948 to 3,599 in 1949) anda 
larger output, Western Germany was still 
experiencing a shortage of yards for domestic 
use. 


IRANIAN WOOL PRODUCTION DECREASED 


Wool production in Iran during the period 
March 21, 1949, to March 20, 1950, is esti- 
mated at 11,200 metric tons, 17 percent less 
than the preceding year’s output of 13,500 
tons. The drop was largely attributable to 
the severe winter of 1948-49, followed by hot 
weather and drought which reduced pastur- 
age. The output of goat’s-hair was estimated 
by some sources at about 1,200 metric tons. 

In the 1949-50 year, 1,039 tons of wool 
was exported. This figure includes some 
goat’s-hair. Wool exports in 1948-49 
amounted to only 722 tons, resulting in a 
pronounced increase in carry-over stocks, 
even though domestic consumption was said 
to have risen. Of the 1949-50 exports, ap- 
proximately 40 percent, or 412 tons, went to 
Germany; about 25 percent or 242 tons went 
to the United States, and about 10 percent 
or 104 tons went to the Netherlands. During 
the past 2 years the U.S. S. R. dropped from 
the Iranian wool market entirely, although 
it had been the most important buyer in 
1947-48. 


TIBETAN WOOL EXPORTS 


Approximately 75 percent of the season’s 
wool supply in Tibet had been baled and 
shipped by the end of April 1950, a trade 
source stated. The remaining supply was 


expected to be sent out during May, after 
which large-scale trading would practically 
end. 

Exports of Tibetan wool to the United 
States, which amounted to 1,804,776 pounds 
in the period January to May 5, 1950, reached 
a peak of 815,258 pounds in March but de- 
creased in April. Shipments of 260,815 
pounds in the first 5 days of May, however, 
indicated a new high for that month. 

Unconfirmed reports are that shipments 
from Calcutta to foreign markets during 


_February-—April 1950 included 149,600 pounds 


of raw wocl and 55,604 pounds of goat’s-hair 
to the United Kingdom, 84,336 pounds of 
raw wool to Italy, 78,632 pounds to Japan, 
and 10,660 pounds of goat’s-hair to the 
Netherlands. 

Because of the excellent oversea demand, 
prices have been rising steadily and shippers, 
being oversold, are not able to accept orders 
for the near future. 


Woo. C.Lip UP IN U. K. 


Latest estimates are that the 1949-50 wool 
clip in the United Kingdom will be 57,500,000 
pounds of fleece wool and 25,000,000 pounds 
of pulled wool, greasy basis, representing an 
increase of 11 percent over 1948-49, but still 
20 percent below the prewar average of 
107,700,000 pounds. 

Estimates of the 1950 wool clip are 60,- 
000,000 pounds of fleece and 25,000,000 
pounds of pulled wool. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HarD-FIBER EXPORTS FROM INDONESIA 
Drop SHARPLY 


Hard-fiber exports from Indonesia in the 
first quarter of 1950 approximated 422 metric 
tons—a 37 percent decrease from the like 
period of 1949, and a 50 percent drop from 
the level of the last quarter of 1949. About 
281 tons went to the United States, 80 tons 
to the Netherlands, 30 to Western Germany, 
16 to the United Kingdom, and 15 tons went 
to Canada. 

New plantings of hard fibers in Indonesia 
during the first quarter of 1950 increased 
the area under cultivation at the end of 
1949 and also the output in that period. 


OUTPUT OF JUTE AND HESSIAN BAGS 
INCREASES IN New ZEALAND 


Production of jute and hessian bags in 
New Zealand increased during 1949 to the 
point where output about equaled imports. 
Approximately 350,000 to 400,000 wool packs 
were made during 1949, an increase of 
approximately 50,000 over the 1948 produc- 
tion. Manufacture of cotton flour bags (50- 
pound, 25-pound, and 12!4-pound sacks), in 
the period February 1, 1949, to January 31, 
1950, totaled 2,148,384. 


Wearing A pparel 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF INFANTS’ AND 
CHILDREN’S APPAREL, JAPAN 


Despite the fact that Japan’s infants’ and 
children’s knitted-apparel industry increased 
its capacity from 575,725 dozen pieces in 1948 
to an estimated 763,263 dozen pieces in 1949, 
output of infants’ dresses, boys’ trousers and 
overcoats, and girls’ overcoats decreased in 
1949. In the case of boys’ woven trousers, 
output dropped from 90,063 dozen in 1948 to 
39,148 dozen in 1949. Production of infants’ 
and children’s apparel, both woven and 
knitted, in 1948 and 1949, is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Exports to the United States and Canada 
in 1949 included: Boys’ suits, 26,532 pieces; 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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International Preserved Food 
and Packing Exhibition, 
Parma, Italy 


The Fifth International Preserved Food 
and Packing Exhibition, to be held in Ducal 
Park, Parma, Italy, from September 8 to 25, 
1950, is being sponsored by the Food Exhibi- 
tion Agency under the patronage of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. This 
is a commercial exhibition aimed at showing 
the producing capacity of the canning in- 
dustry throughout the world through a dis- 
play of raw materials and finished products, 
including packing-plant machinery and 
scientific equipment used in food preserva- 
tion. The exhibition also has as its purpose 
the exchange of scientific and technical in- 
formation in the food-preservation industry. 


The organizers of the International Food 
Exhibition claim that this is the only spe- 
cialized fair of its kind showing raw materials, 
finished products, and machinery used in 
food conservation. 


The exhibition attracts food packers from 
Europe, America, Africa, and Asia. In 1949 
visitors to the exhibition numbered 150,000. 
Officials report that 400 Italian firms and 165 
foreign firms, including 4 American firms, 
exhibited their products. 

The total approximate area of the exhi- 
bition grounds covers 40,000 square meters 
(1 square meter=10.7639 square feet). All 
buildings are of permanent construction 
with electric lighting and modern plumbing, 
with three large pavilions occupying more 
than 10,000 square meters, including the new 
machinery building of 3,000 square meters 
for the exclusive use of foreign exhibitors. 
There is a post-telegraph office on the 
grounds, telephone exchange, administrative 
offices, tourist agency, money-change office, 
Chamber of Commerce, Italian Customs of- 
fice, freight forwarding agents’ offices, Red 
Cross, and other facilities. 

Parma is roughly 145 kilometers south- 
east of Milan or about midway between Milan 
and Bologna one one of the principal paved 
highways in northern Italy. Parma is easily 
reached by rail from Milan and the other 
principal cities of Italy. Bus connections 
are also good. Fair officials report arrange- 
ments with state railway officials for a 30 
percent reduction in fares for exhibitors and 
visitors. Arrangements have also been made 
for a 50 percent reduction on the return 
shipment of goods exhibited at the fair. 

Hotel reservations may be handled directly 
by officials of the Food Exhibition at tariffs 
fixed by the Italian National Tourist Agency. 

The power available for the operation of 
exhibits is 125 volts for lighting and 220 volts, 
42 cycles, for power. 

There is a limited amount of space for 
storage of small articles on the exhibition 
grounds. In addition, freight-forwarding 
agents in Parma maintain large warehouses 
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for storage of lift vans and large packing 
crates. 

The administration of the exhibition af- 
fords police protection at all times. In ad- 
dition, there is a special insurance office 
which offers protection to exhibitors against 
fire, theft, and other risks. 

The International Preserved Food Exhibi- 
tion developed from the annual meeting of 
the Government Experimental Station at 
Parma, which conducts research on food 
preservation. These meetings, which pre- 
sent the latest results of Italian research, 
continue to be held each year at the exhibi- 
tion. The nature of the studies presented 
can be considered cultural-scientific. The 
Permanent International Committee on Food 
Preservation also holds its annual meeting 
during the exhibition. Technical and scien- 
tific publications are exhibited by each of 
the participating nations. In 1949 the 
United States was represented in this field 
with magazines and trade literature of 15 
different publishing houses. During the ex- 
hibition, educational films are presented 
showing the various processes involved in 
canning. 

The type of products to be on exhibit in 
the capital and producers goods line will be 
processing and _ preparation machinery, 
handling-conveying-power and controlling 
equipment for the canning industry, pack- 
aging equipment, and supplies (cans, glass 
containers, covers for glass containers, seals, 
and sealing machines, screw caps, frozen- 
food containers, paper boxes, crowns, metal 
caps, wrapping machines, labeling and case 
packing machines, fiber containers, cello- 
phane containers, etc.), raw materials for 
any section of the preserved food industry; 
and, in the consumer goods line, preserved 
fruits and vegetables (tomato concentrates, 
marmalades, jams, candied fruits, pickles, 
dehydrated greens and vegetables, fruit 
jellies, etc.), preserved meat products (salted 
provisions, uncooked, cooked and smoked 
hams, sausages of any kind, canned meat, 
preserved fish, etc.), fruit juices and sirups 
(citrus-fruit juices and sirups, juices and 
sirups of any fruit, concentrated musts, etc.), 
milk products (condensed and powdered 
milk, canned butter, etc.), cubes and extracts 
for soup (meat, vegetable, and mixed bou- 
illon cubes and extracts). 

For additional information on this event, 
requests may be addressed to the following 
representatives in the United States: 

Philip Cordaro, 1 North Square, Boston, 
Mass. (for canned foodstuffs, raw materials; 
also press and public relations). 

Emilio L. Vidale, Jarach Guetta, Industrial 
Overseas Co., Inc., 120 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. (for machinery, packing plants, etc.). 

American Chamber of Commerce for Trade 
with Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
308 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.; or the 
Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street, Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. (for posters, brochures, pam- 
phiets, regulations, etc.). 















Fair of the Levant, Bari, Italy 

The Fourteenth Levant Fair will be held 
in Bari (a city of approximately 200,000 
people, situated on the Adriatic Coast of 
southern Italy) from September 9 through 
26, 1950, under the auspices of Ente Autono- 
mo della Fiera del Levante. 

At the 1949 Fair approximately 1,200,000 
persons visited the 3,199 exhibits on dis- 
play from 41 countries. It is reported that 
982 of these exhibits were foreign. Professor 
Nicola Tridente, president of the Fair, has 
stated that the sales made during the 1949 
Fair were in excess of 1,000,000,000 lire. 

Some of the countries to participate in the 
1950 event are Yugoslavia, Hungary. Den- 
marks, Japan, and San Marino. Negotiations 
are reported under way with many other 
countries, including the Netherlands, Cuba, 
the Philippines, and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Some of the commodities which will 
be found on display at this forthcoming 
Fair are machine tools, agricultural and in- 
dustrial equipment, furniture, rugs, electrical 
appliances, construction materials, chemi- 
cals, office equipment, sporting goods, trans- 
portation equipment, textiles, pottery and 
ceramics, jewelry, leather goods, and scien- 
tific equipment. 

Additional information concerning this 
Fair, such as cost of rental of space and 
other special charges, as well as instructions 
for exhibitors, may be obtained by writing 
either directly to Professor Nicola Tridente, 
President, Fair of the Levant, Bari, Italy, or 
to one of the following Fair representatives 
in the United States: 

Prof. Augusto G. Borselli, 506 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Rocco Careccia, Commissario Onorario 
Turistico, 1748 Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, 
IN. 2 

Dr. Pio Sterbini, 225 Lafayette Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Aldo Girardi, 
Francisco, Calif. 

Filippo Cordado, No. 1 North Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


1645 Filbert Street, San 


International Automobile 
Show, Turin, Italy 


The Thirty-second International Automo- 
bile Show held at Turin, Italy, from May 4 
to 14, 1950, was reported to have been such 
a success, as regards the number of exhibi- 
tors and the interest aroused among the half 
a million visitors which viewed the products 
on display, that it has been hailed in the 
local press as achieving results far exceeding 
those obtained in all the preceding 31 ex- 
hibitions. 

More than 300 exhibitors from the follow- 
ing 8 countries participated: Italy, the United 
States, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Switzerland. Of 
these exhibitors, 46 were automobile makers, 
25 automobile-body manufacturers, 20 bus- 
body manufacturers, 18 trailer makers, 5 tire 
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manufacturers, and 160 manufacturers of 
automotive spare parts, fittings, supplies, 
servicing, and miscellaneous articles, and 11 
concerns specialized in fuel and lubricants. 
Of the automobile manufacturers, 11 were 
Italian, 15 American, 2 Czechoslovakian, 3 
French, 2 German, and 13 English. It is 
reported that the number of foreign exhibi- 
tors far exceeded that of previous exhibitions. 


1951 Hand-Tool Exhibition 
To Be Held in Poona, India 


An exhibition of small appliances and 
hand-powered and foot-powered tools is 
scheduled to be held from March 3 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, in the Lord Reay Maharash- 
tra Industrial Museum at Poona, India, 
according to the American Consulate Gen- 





List of Forthcoming Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs 
1950 

First United States International Trade 
Fair, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.—Au- 
gust 7 to 20. 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Tur- 
key—August 20 to September 20. 


International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, 
Austria—August 26 to September 3. 
St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, 


Stockholm, Sweden 
September 10. 

International Trade Fair, Leipzig, East- 
ern Germany—August 27 to Septem- 
ber 1. 

International Trade Fair, Karachi, Paki- 
stan—September 1 to October 10. 

European Trade Fair, Strasbourg, 
France-—September 2 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, Utrecht, Neth- 
erlands—September 5 to 14. 

International Trade Fair, Ghent, 
gium—-September 9 to 24. 

International Trade Fair, Bari, Italy 
September 9 to 26. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Aus- 
tria—September 10 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, Marseille, 
France—September 16 to October 2. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, 
Germany—September 17 to 22. 

Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium—September 19 to October 4. 

International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia—September 23 to October 8. 

1951 

International Trade Fair, Lyon, France— 
March 31 to April 9. 

International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy 
April* 

International Trade Fair, Brussels, Bel- 
gium—April 21 to May 8. 


August 26 to 


Bel- 


International Trade Fair, Paris, 
France—May* 
International Trade Fair, Valencia, 
Spain—May* 


International Trade Fair, Toronto, Can- 
ada—May 28 to June 8. 

International Trade Fair, Lille, France 
June* 


International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, 
France—June * 

International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy 
June* 

International Trade Fair, Barcelona, 
Spain—June * 

International Trade Fair, Casablanca, 


French Morocco—June-July* 
International Trade Fair, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, U. S. A.—June 30 to July 15. 


*Exact dates not yet known. 
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eral at Bombay. This special exhibition is 
entitled “Mianual Training Workshop.” It 
is claimed that it will enable the visitors to 
visualize the wide range of appliances that 
have entered into this field. Also, articles 
and models made by the use of tools as 
examples of work done will be admitted. 
The charge for admission has been fixed 
at $2 per set of 12 tools. 

According to the Curator of the Museum, 
“the aim of this Exhibition is to inculcate 
in the mind of the entire community the 
supreme need to use tools.”’ 

A descriptive catalog, with possible illus- 
trations, is being considered for publication 
about January 31, 1951. 

American manufacturers desiring to par- 
ticipate in this undertaking are invited to 
address inquiries to the Curator, Lord Reay 
Maharashtra Industrial Museum, Poona, 
India. 


Portuguese Industries Fair, 
Lisbon 


An exhibition of consumer goods was 
opened at Lisbon by the President of Portu- 
gal on June 3, 1950, for a period of about 
3 weeks, under the sponsorship of the Portu- 
guese Industrial Association. 

Some of the principal products placed on 
exhibit by the 300 firms which participated 
are as follows: Textiles, foods, rugs and tapes- 
tries, china, glassware, jewelry, graphic arts, 
transport facilities, leather, and cork prod- 
ucts. It was estimated that about 250,000 
persons would view these products during 
the three-week period of the Fair, according 
to a report received from the American Em- 
bassy at Lisbon. The major attraction to 
visitors, up to the time of the writing of 
the report, appeared to be the textile and 
food-products sections. The former was di- 
vided into groupings of firms manufacturing 
cotton and vegetable-fiber products and 
those manufacturing woolen and silk goods. 
The food-products section featured a model 
biscuit-making factory, a miniature con- 
densed-milk plant, and attractive displays 
by sardine packers, meat-products packers, 
and wine producers. 

The success of this first industrial-fair 
venture has led the sponsors to hope that 
similar exhibits can be scheduled annually 
with durable goods and consumer goods 
combined in one general industrial fair. The 
President of the Industrial Association has 





UNION ELECTRIC PHOTO 
For World Trade Week, a St. Louis electric company had an impressive window display, 
of which this is only part. 


expressed the hope that the Fair might ul- 
timately develope into an international trade 
fair. 


International Photo and Film 
Forum, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Fifty exhibitors had already contracted for 
35 percent of the available space up to May 
31 in the Exhibition which is to be held in 
conjunction with the International Photo 
and Film Forum from October 27 through 
November 5, 1950, at the Forum, Julius 
Thomsens Plads, in Copenhagen, under the 
auspices of the Danish Exhibition Syndicate 
Ltd., 11 Frederiksgade, Copenhagen, in col- 
laboration with the Scandinavian photo- 
graphic and travel associations. 

It is claimed that this Exhibition, which 
is devoted to a survey of industrial, tech- 
nical, and scientific achievements in pho- 
tography, optics, astronomy, meteorology, 
fine mechanics, and related fields, is the first 
comprehensive one of its type ever held in 
any of the Scandinavian countries. In addi- 
tion to commercial exhibits of the photo- 
graphic, film, and related optical and tech- 
nical industries (both domestic and foreign), 
there will also be held conferences, informa- 
tive lectures, and demonstrations for profes- 
sionals, amateurs, and the general public, 
as well as a photographic competition which 
is limited to pictures of travel interest taken 
by foreign tourists in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. 

Interested manufacturers and dealers are 
invited to communicate with the Danish Ex- 
hibition Syndicate Ltd. for additional infor- 
mation or indications of desire to participate. 


Photo and Cinema Exhibition, 
Cologne, Western Germany 


The Photo and Cinema Exhibition, which 
closed on May 14 at Cologne in West Ger- 
many, was reported to have been visited by 
75,000 persons. Exhibitors indicated that 
very satisfactory sales were concluded and 
reported that large orders were placed by 
buyers from the United States, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Australia, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and India. 

Of special interest were the exhibits of 
cinematic equipment and scientific photog- 
raphy. 
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(Continued from p. 10) 

102. Brazil—Eduardo Morelli Cunha, repre- 
senting Fundicéo Brasil S. A. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer, wholesaler), Rua 
Borgas de Figueiredo 1325, Sao Paulo, is in- 
terested in visiting manufacturers of foundry 
and metallurgy machinery and equipment, 
and in obtaining technical information on 
these goods. Scheduled to arrive June 20, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o National Engineering Com- 
pany, 549 West Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Alliance (Ohio). 

103. Canada—J. Kunin, representing Util- 
ity Distributing Company (importer, distrib- 
utor, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), 4660 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, is 
interested in importing into Canada electrical 
appliances, refrigerators, electric wiring de- 
vices, toys, and screen wire (fly netting). 
Scheduled to arrive June 26, via Detroit, for 
a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mr. J. 
Ruben, 4422 North Milwaukee Avenue, Chi- 
cago 30, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, Cleveland, 
and New York. 

104. England—w. J. Marrable, representing 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of heavy chemicals, nonferrous 
metals, fertilizers, dyestuffs, paints, and var- 
nishes), Nobel House, 2 Buckingham Gate, 
London, S. W. 1, will be in attendance at his 
firm’s exhibition stand at the International 
Trade Fair in Chicago. Scheduled to arrive 
July 28, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o I. C. I. (New York) 
Ltd., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; or 
Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, Chicago, 
ll. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

105. French West Indies—Guy Deravin, 
representing Savry and Deravin, Basse- 
Terre, Guadeloupe, as well as a banana 
growers and exporters syndicate, is interested 
in exporting bananas to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive July 9, via New York City, 
for a week’s visit. U.S. address: Hotel Com- 
modore, Lexington Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

106. Iran—Faridoon Zartoshty (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 
Serai Haji Rahim Khan, Sabzeh Maidan, Teh- 
ran, wishes to contact American firms han- 
dling machinery and piece goods. Scheduled 
to arrive June 15, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o S. K. 
Kianian Company, 150 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Washington. 

107. Japan—Takeo Kajio, representing Ta- 
kara Sangyo Company, Ltd. (Takara Sangyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha) (importer, exporter, man- 
ufacturer), 16 Nipponbashi-suji 2-chrome, 
Minami-ku, Osaka, is interested in exporting 
sewing machine heads and other parts to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive June 20, 
via Los Angeles, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Clean-Rite Vacuum Stores, Inc., 
925 F Street NW., Washington 4, D.C. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Washington, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

108. Netherlands—Albert Bakker, repre- 
senting Veenman Import-Export, Van Soute- 
landelaan 1, The Hague, is interested -in 
exporting electrical household articles to the 
United States, and in importing office ma- 
chinery into the Netherlands. Scheduled to 
arrive June 23, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Groeneveld 
Company, Inc., 2 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and Oakland (Calif.). 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

109. Netherlands—Kurt Ehrenfreund, rep- 
resenting “ERECO” Modellen, 172 Prins 
Hendrikkade, Amsterdam-C., is interested in 
exporting ready-made clothes. Scheduled to 
arrive July 6, via New York City, for a visit 
of 25 days. U. S. address: c/o Greenfield, 
Brooklands, Suffern, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

110. Spain—Antonio Rodriguez de la Bor- 
bolla Alcala, representing A. y P. Rodriguez 
de la Borbolla Alcala (steamship representa- 
tive, shipping agent, and customs broker), 
Paseo de las Delicias 3, Seville, is interested 
in shipping and imports. Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 28, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Raymond 
A. Baur, 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Philadelphia. 

111. Spain—Ramon José Aragones Fonta- 
net (importer, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), Calle Casanova 75, Barcelona, is in- 
terested in plastics, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, perfumery, and drugs. Scheduled to 
arrive July 6, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: Wellington Ho- 
tel, Seventh Avenue and 55th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

112. Sweden—G. Lennart Cronqvist, repre- 
senting Svenska Arbetsgivareféreningen (The 
Swedish Employers’ Association), 4-A Sédra 
Biasieholmshamnen, Stockholm, wishes to 
visit various American industries for the 
purpose of studying labor management. 
Also, will attend the International Trade Fair 
at Chicago. Scheduled to arrive June 24, 
via New York City, for a Visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Michigan Law School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Ann Arbor, and Rockford (Ill.). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Guate- 
mala. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Beverage Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Uruguay. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Canada (Including Newfoundland). 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Cement Manufacturers—Greece. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers — Hong 
Kong. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Norway. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Portugal. 

Dairy Industry—Venezuela. 

Dental Supply Houses—Lebanon. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Irish Republic. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Belgium. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Egypt. 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers—El 
Salvador. 


Furniture Manufacturers—Chile. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Italy 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex. 
porters—Iran. 

Hide and Skin—Exporters—Iraq. 

Hospitals—Venezuela. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Colombia. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Indonesia, 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Leather Goods Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Lumber Importers and Exporters—British 
Guiana. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Nicaragua. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Austria. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Switzerland. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Finland. 

Motion Picture Industry—Ceylon. 

Motion Picture Industry—Hong Kong. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Portugal. 

Motor Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Cuba. 

Motor Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Newfoundland. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Colombia. 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Indonesia. 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Norway. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Ceylon. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippines. 

Petroleum Industry—Costa Rica. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Paraguay. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Venezuela. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Argentina. 

Physicians and Surgeons—El Salvador. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Norway. 

Railways—Ethiopia. 

Railways—New Zealand. 

Sawmills—British Guiana. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Steamshiv Agents—Mexico. 

Textile Industry—Irish Republic. 

Tobacco und Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Indonesia. 





Census of the Americas 
Becomes a Reality Traders 
Will Benefit 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics—were au- 
thorized to conduct consultation and 
training programs for the purpose of as- 
sisting the other American Nations in 
their census work. 

More than 150 Latin American tech- 
nicians were trained in census tech- 
niques in Washington during the 1946- 
50 period. Most of these “trainees” 
have returned home and are now ac- 
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tively engaged in directing the census 
programs of their countries. In addi- 
tion, U. S. Census experts have given on- 
the-spot assistance to 11 nations in 
planning and preparing for their 1950 
census. Further assistance will be 
given in the compilation and tabulation 
phases of the national censuses. 

Thus, the Census of the Americas is 
no longer a dream, but an actuality, 
thanks to the enthusiastic support of the 
national directors of statistical and cen- 
sus Offices and their assistants. Recog- 
nition should also be accorded to the 
thousands of enumerators, supervisors, 
crew leaders, and other “foot soldiers,” 
who are ‘taking inventory” of our hu- 
man and economic resources. 

In this, as in many other fields of 
human endeavor, the American Nations 
are showing the way to true interna- 
tional cooperation. 





Dollar Shortage Is Tough 
Obstacle: How Should 
We Face Up to It? 


(Continued from p. 4) 


If this process is stimulated, it is clear 
that it will affect our own export trade, 
part of which at least is a windfall from 
the war’s destruction of the producing 
and trading capacities of other nations. 
This illustrates the point made earlier 
in this article that any program to cor- 
rect the imbalance will involve a variety 
of factors and that no simple formula 
will suffice. 

On the other hand, I do feel that by an 
increase in the total volume of world 
trade it will be possible to do the things 
we have suggested without any drastic 
reduction, and perhaps even with an 
increase, of our present export business. 
It is encouraging to see that the nations 
of the world are exchanging 10 percent 
more goods than before the war. This is 
an increase in the actual physical volume. 


Approaches That Will Yield 
Results 


ONE CONTRIBUTION to an upward 
trend of physical volume will be a full, 
frank, and friendly discussion among 
the nations. Last fall representatives of 
the Argentine Government and of the 
United States Government held meetings 
over a period of 3 months. The meet- 
ings were informal, fact-finding sessions. 
Without authority to make binding com- 
mitments, the representatives of the two 
Governments sought ways, on a problem- 
by-problem, commodity-by-commodity 
basis, to increase the amount of Argen- 
tine goods imported into this country. 
As a result of increased mutual under- 
standing, and as a result of actions taken 
by the Argentine Government and by 
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Argentine businessmen following these 
discussions, exports from Argentina to 
this country are expected to increase 
substantially. One hundred _seventy- 
five million dollars is a conservative es- 
timate of our imports from Argentina 
during 1950—an increase of $75,000,000 
over 1949. 

A second promising approach is for us 
to help other nations to become bigger 
and better participants in international 
trade. There is nothing startlingly new 
about this suggestion. Wealthy nations 
have financed underdeveloped ones 
throughout history. We ourselves ac- 
cepted help in times past. The entire 
stock of this nation’s first railroad, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, was bought up by 
London investment houses, as were most 
of the bonds that financed the Erie 
Canal. 


Energy and Ingenuity 


A THIRD HOPE of creating a world in 
which traders can do healthy business 
with each other—and do it more easily—- 
is the ingenuity of American business - 
men. Many businessmen have impro- 
vised ingenious methods of getting 
around the dollar shortage. Many of 
you have read about the success of the 
Sears, Roebuck stores in Rio de Janeiro 
and in Sao Paulo. What you may not 
know is that, in the spring of 1949, these 
newly established stores were threatened 
with disaster. Brazil was running 
dangerously low on dollars. To meet 
this danger the Government required all 
businessmen, including Sears, Roebuck, 
to cut down drastically on imports of 
goods that cost dollars. At that time, 
70 percent of the merchandise for the 
Sears stores was scheduled to be im- 
ported from the United States. What 
the company did in the face of catas- 
trophe is an exciting chapter in the 
history of American business. Buyers 
were sent to every city and to many 
towns throughout Brazil to find local 
sources of goods to replace those that 
could no longer be brought in from the 
United States. They traveled in planes, 
in buggies, in taxis and barges, from the 
edge of the Amazon jungle to the borders 
of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina to 
find local sources of the goods they 
needed. They found them. Today 70 
to 80 percent of the goods that are sold 
in the Sears, Roebuck stores of Brazil 
come from 1,400 sources within Brazil. 

The same ingenuity has been displayed 
by other firms. Weare all familiar with 
the way in which our motion-picture 
companies have gone to other countries 
to make pictures and in this way to spend 
productively the money they have earned 
in other countries—money that cannnot 
be exchanged for dollars. 

A large United States manufacturer of 
electrical goods and equipment has an 


established policy of helping other coun- 
tries create new industries which will 
earn dollars, to furnish free surveys and 
practical advice to other countries on the 
development of their economic resources, 
and to find sales outlets in the United 
States for goods produced in those coun- 
tries. 


Working Together 


THESE ACTIVITIES, and hundreds of 
others like them, are proof that Yankee 
ingenuity is alive and vigorous, proof that 
American businessmen refuse to get 
downhearted over an obstacle, even when 
it is as big and tough as the dollar short- 
age. 

These brilliant improvisations of 
American businessmen hold promise of 
doing more than help close the dollar 
gap. They show how businessmen of 
many nations are learning to work to- 
gether for peace and prosperity so that 
the countries of the world can exchange 
their materials, skills, goods, and cultural 
values and thus add to the wealth of 
nations. 
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girls’ dresses, 18,467 pieces; knitted-bootie 
and doll bootie sets totaled 36,782 dczen; and 
sweaters, 1,890 dozen. Baby sets shipped to 
India totaled 300 dozen pieces. 


Japanese Production of Infants’ and Chil 
dren’s Woven and Knitted Apparel in 
1948 and 1949 





Item 1948 | 1949 

Woven: Pieces Pieces 
Infants’ dresses oe 2,048,440 | 412,147 
Infants’ coats__-- aie 3, 290 | 33, 644 
Boys’ suits__-_-_-_-_- 866,674 | 890,972 
Boys’ trousers ___-_- __-|1,080,759 | 469,771 
Boys’ overcoats. ____-- 404,200 | 174,000 
Girls’ dresses_.----_--- 3, 453, 282 | 4,375, 423 
i. 4: Sees a 22,004 | 228, 528 
Girls’ overcoats. _ __-__- 251,650 | 140, 568 

| Dozen | Dozen 

Knitted: | pieces pieces 
EEE ORE Da | 47,988 70, 312 
if ees ee .---| 50,668 | 26, 504 
Children’s suits. .......-...-- 9, 390 | 8, 280 
i | Rae See } Ina | 300 
TI an oak ee cda cm n. a. | 36, 782 
Dold Deaths: e0te: - 5.2 nc os. .) n. a. | 3, 400 
Source: Textile Statistics Section, Research and Sta- 


tistics Bureau, Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry. b 
1N. a.=not available. 


USED-CLOTHING POTENTIAL MARKET Goop 
IN ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopian importers have expressed will- 
ingness to resume purchase of used clothing 
should present controls be relaxed. Importa- 
tion of “shop-worn”’ clothing in Ethiopia is 
uncontrolled, and some 300 bales of irregu- 
lars, seconds, and out-of-fashion clothing 
were shipped into the country in 1949. 

During 1948, approximately 700 bales of 
used clothing were imported from the United 
States, and about 300 bales from the United 
Kingdom. Market potentialities are still fa- 
vorable, inasmuch as new clothing is gener- 
ally sold at high prices which a large part of 
the population cannot pay. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreement Program 


Termination of Trade Agreement With Mexico 


Notes have been exchanged between repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
United Mexican States terminating the trade 
agreement between the two Governments 
signed December 23, 1942. As the result of 
this exchange of notes, the United States- 
Mexican trade agreement will cease to be in 
force after December 31, 1950. 

A list of changes in the United States im- 
port duties which will result from termina- 
tion of this trade agreement may be obtained 
from Department of Commerce Field Offices 
or the Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Under present United States laws-and poli- 
cies, imports from Mexico will, upon termina- 
tion of the trade agreement, be subject to the 
same tariff treatment as that accorded to 
imports of the same products from other 
countries, except Cuba and the Republic of 
the Philippines, under the most-favored- 
nation principle. 

The trade agreement with Mexico was 
signed in 1942. In 1946 and 1947 the Mexican 
Government was confronted with a large 
imbalance in its trade with the United States 
which resulted in a serious drain on its re- 
serves of dollar exchange. It was also faced 
with strong pressures to increase tariffs to 
protect its domestic industries, to encourage 
economic development, and to restore the 
protective incidence of specific duties to 
earlier levels. 

In 1947 the Mexican Government, impelled 
by these circumstances and after consulta- 
tion with this Government in cases where 
consultation was required, took a number of 
steps to restrict imports. These steps in- 
cluded a prohibition against imports of a 
wide range of nonessential goods, including 
some items covered by the trade agreement, 
and a change to the ad valorem equivalent, 
or higher, of the duty in 1942 on some 5,000 
items not covered by the trade agreement. 
By the end of the year it became evident that 
the Mexican Government would also find it 
necessary to make similar increases in rates 
on products included in the trade agreement. 

Rather than denounce the agreement 
without the fullest exploration of the facts 


and the maximum effort to reach an agreed 
solution, the United States agreed to pro- 
visional increases by Mexico in duties on the 
trade-agreement items to levels equivalent 
on an ad valorem basis to those provided in 
the trade agreement when it first came into 
effect. From the point of view of the United 
States this materially lessened the benefits 
of the agreement, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment agreed on its part to negotiations in 
tended to restore the balance in the agree- 
ment through revision of the new Mexican 
rates on items not previously included in the 
trade agreement. These negotiations were 
begun in April 1948. 

As stated in the attached note, represent- 
atives of the United States and Mexican 
Governments have for many months endeav- 
ored earnestly to find a basis for achieving 
a mutually satisfactory revision of the agree- 
ment. This has unfortunately proved to be 
impossible, and the two Governments have 
consequently agreed that the agreement 
should be terminated. 


Text of United States Note 


“JUNE 23, 1950. 
*“*EXCELLENCY : 

“I have the honor to refer to conversations 
between representatives of the Government 
of United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the United Mexican States regarding 
the joint termination by mutual consent of 
the trade agreement between our two coun- 
tries signed December 23, 1942. 

“The Government of the United States 
has approved the recommendation on this 
subject submitted by representatives of the 
respective negotiating groups on June 19, 
1950, the text of which is as follows: 

“‘Antonio Martinez Baez, Secretary of 
Economy of the Government of Mexico, and 
Lew B. Clark, Commercial Attaché of the 
Embassy of the United States of America, 
in representation, respectively, of the Mem- 
bers of the Mexican and United States dele- 
gations, who have been studying the possi- 
bility of effecting a revision of the Trade 
Agreement signed by both countries on De- 
cember 23, 1942, have reached the following 
conclusion: 





“*1. Since April 1948 the Mexican and 


United States representatives have made a  # 


serious effort, in consonance with the ex- 
cellent relations that exist between the two 
Governments, to carry out a mutually satis- 
factory revision of the international instru- 
ment referred to above; 

“*2. In view of the evident impossibility— 
in spite of the clearly friendly and under- 
standing spirit which prevailed during the 
negotiations—of achieving a revision such 
as mentioned under point 1 above, the rep- 
resentatives of both parties, considering that 
there is at present no possibility of reaching 
an agreement on the matter in the near 
future, expressed a desire to discontinue the 
negotiations and denounce the Agreement. 

“«*By virtue of the above, the Mexican and 
United States representatives agree, without 
prejudice to renewing negotiations relating 
to the commercial relations between the two 
countries when conditions may be propitious, 
to recommend to their respective Govern- 
ments that the Trade Agreement signed on 
December 23, 1942, be jointly denounced, the 
denunciation to take effect, in accordance 
with Article XVIII of the said Agreement, 
six months after the date on which, through 
an exchange of notes, the present recommen- 
dation may be approved by the two Gov- 
ernments. 

“Done in two original copies on the nine- 
teenth day of the month of June of the year 
nineteen hundred and fifty. 


** ‘ANTONIO MARTINEZ BAEZ, 
Secretary of Economy. 


LEw B. CLaRK, 
Commercial Attache.’”’ 


“Pursuant to the foregoing recommenda- 
tion, which has now been approved by both 
Governments, and in conformity with Your 
Excellency’s note of this date, I have the 
honor to inform Your Excellency that the 
Government of the United States considers 
that the reciprocal Trade Agreement between 
the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, signed in Washington on De- 
cember 23, 1942, has been jointly denounced 
and shall cease to be effective after Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. 

“I avail myself of this opportunity to re- 
new to Your Excellency the assurance of my 
highest and most distinguished considera- 
tion. 

(Signed) WALTER THURSTON. 
“His Excellency 

“SENOR DON MANUELO TELLO, 

“Acting Minister for Foreign Relations, 
“Mezico, D. F.” 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURE, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of unmanufactured leaf tobacco 
into the Netherlands in 1949 totaled 63,790,- 
000 pounds—87 percent more than in 1948 
but about 5 percent below the prewar (1935- 
39) average. About two-fifths of the 1949 
total (25,318,000 pounds) came from the 
United States. Receipts from Yugoslavia, the 
second ranking supplier, totaled 17,892,000 
pounds. Before World War II, imports from 
the United States averaged about one-fourth, 
those from Indonesia about two-fifths, and 
those from Brazil about one-seventh of the 
total. 

Disappearance of tobacco used for manu- 
facturing in 1949 totaled about 52,196,000 
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pounds, an increase of about 11 percent over 
the 1948 level. Stocks of raw tobacco on De- 
cember 31, 1949, were about 38,640,000 
pounds—10,765,000 pounds more than the 
amount on hand a year earlier. 

Cigar output in 1949 was placed at about 
926,000,000 units—a drop of almost 60 percent 
from the prewar level. According to trade 
circles, the decrease is attributed largely to 
the shortage and high price of Java and 
Sumatra wrapper leaf. American wrapper 
has been substituted to a certain extent, but 
this was limited by the scarcity of dollars. 
Supplies of Brazilian filler are reported to 
have been ample. 

In contrast to the 1949 output of Cigars, 
the production of cigarettes has increased 
substantially since prewar. In 1949, about 
6,132,000,000 cigarettes were produced, 128 
percent more than the prewar average. Cut- 
tobacco production in 1949 was placed at 
24,747,000 pounds, slightly more than the 
prewar production level. 

Because of limitations on the importation 
of Virginia tobacco, the industry has had 
great difficulty in producing cirgarettes 
which will satisfy consumer demand for 
more American blended tobaccos. The high 





prices for these blends, however, tends to 
restrict consumption. American cigarettes 
were being sold on the black market in April 
for the equivalent of about 65 cents a pack 
in United States currency. 


Imports of Unmanufactured Tobacco, Av- 








erage 1935-39, 1948, and 1949, the 
Netherlands 
{In 1,000 pounds] 
sain Ee ee 1 " : ; aia 
Country of origin | —— | 1948 | 1949 
NS Ea | 26, 533 4,497 7,178 
United States____..._-- | 17,890 | 16,076 25, 318 
Brazil. . -- jeebnece 9, 485 5, 126 4, 791 
ES Ee 13, 441 8, 488 | 1 26, 503 
2 I a aoa . 67,349 | 34,187 | 63,790 
1 Includes 7,892 from Yugoslavia, 4,544 from Turkey, 


and 2,304 from Southern Rhodesia. 

Source: Central Bureau of Statistics and Trade. 

The cigarette industry has requested im- 
ports of about 22,000,000 pounds of United 
States leaf tobacco for the year 1950-51, but 
the Government has not yet decided on the 
amount of dollar exchange to be allocated 
for tobacco imports. 
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